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D. H. Lawrence: 


Selected Literary Criticism 
Edited by ANTHONY BEAL 


Here, for the first time, Lawrence’s most important literary criticism is 
collected together in one volume. Hitherto it has been scattered through 
a number of books—some long out of print—and the reader looking for 
Lawrence’s literary opinions has had to search amongst much extraneous 
material. 


This selection contains all Lawrence’s important writings on literature. 


It shows clearly the truth of Dr. Leavis’s claim that Lawrence is “the 
finest literary critic of our time—a great literary critic if there ever was 
one.”” 21 


‘**A perpetually interesting, lively, and stimulating volume.’’—The Tin 


The Critical Sense 


JAMES REEVES 


This is a book of practical criticism for students Of literary appreciatio 
whether in school or college, or working as individuals with little guidance 
from a teacher. The first part of the book provides the general background 
of critical theory, necessary for the understanding of the second part, 
which consists of detailed discussion of a number of prose and verse 
passages. There is a helpful glossary of critical terms. 8s. 6 


The English Critic 


N. L. CLAY 


This book consists of a selection from the works of representative critics, 
from Chaucer to Auden, each extract being followed by questions. It 
introduces the principles of literary criticism, and provides a sound basis 
for a reasoned study of literature. 


“No serious student specialising in English in the sixth form or beyond 
should be without it.”—Higher Education Journal 


3rd impression 5« 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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|{ At A TIME when everyone appears to be pre-occupied with the supply of 
highly qualified teachers of science in the Grammar Schools I shall hardly 
|— hope to be heard if I cry out for highly qualified teachers of English in the 
|{ Junior School. Yet the effective use of language is a condition of the further 
- |f development of science and technology; language and the tool grew up 

| together, reacting one upon the other. Moreover, it is by no means certain 
that technology will continue to add to the well-being of mankind, whereas 
language and literature, the more they are developed, refresh the lives of the 
people. That is a fact well known, of course, to readers of this journal; from 
my knowledge of parents, I would say that is a fact hardly appreciated 


If the effective use of language is a matter of importance, then the teacher 
in the primary school occupies a key position because the early years are 
formative in all respects but especially in language training. The quality of 
primary school teaching of English ought to be a matter of public concern; 
even the House of Commons, so interested at present in the teaching of 
technology, might one day turn to it. One could amuse one’s self by sketch- 
ing out the probable course of the debate. It would turn, I imagine, upon 
such matters as the teaching of reading and spelling, with spirited contribu- 
tions from employers deploring the ‘illiteracy’ of their younger employees. 
In my opinion, however, the primary schools, using improved methods of 
teaching and better text-books, have got the measure of these basic prob- 
lems. The mechanics of reading prove to be within the grasp of even chil- 
dren very low in the scale of intelligence; for some years past, I have been 
able to assure myself that my weakest pupils, whatever their other limitations, 
leave the school at eleven years of age able to read fluently a fairly advanced 
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book (for example, Book VI in the “Wide Range Readers’, published by 
Oliver and Boyd). The illiteracy produced by the abnormal conditions of 
the war years presented a challenge which has been met by very much im- 
proved techniques, and these are producing the desired results. 

Language training, however, obviously far transcends matters of this kind, 
and the time has come to review the teaching of English in the primary 
schools from a broader standpoint. It is from this aspect that I propose to 
consider here the teaching of English in that part of the primary school of 
which I can speak from experience—the Junior School which children attend 
from seven to eleven years. 

In raising this matter, I appreciate that such influence as I can exert upon 
the teaching of English in my own school is small compared with what can 
be done by teachers in Grammar Schools from whom, after two years ina 
training college, our teachers come at the age of nineteen or twenty. They 
will fully understand how profoundly their pupils influence English language 
training in the population as a whole in a career which may extend over half 
a century. One can only hope that they will encourage some of their best 
pupils to teach in Junior Schools; the notion which I sometimes find among 
them that so-and-so who is not very bright could get by in a Junior School 
is not one which can be expected to appeal to me as head of a Junior School. 

Naturally, the specialised knowledge necessary for teaching at a more 
advanced stage is less important in teaching young children. We do, how- 
ever, require men and women who are intelligent and sensitive; if the nation 
could spare them, the very best products of the Grammar Schools and 
Universities could exert a profound influence upon the educational standards 
of the nation by turning to the primary school sphere. Even if graduates 
from the Grammar Schools and teachers in other types of school were to 
meet more freely than they do now, the indirect influence of such meetings 
would be considerable. 

I am concerned here with the qualities, and the attitude towards English 
language and literature, which are in my view desirable in a young man or 
woman coming into a Junior School to become, as all Junior School teachers 
are, a teacher of English. First among these qualities I would place a delight 
in language and an interest in language. 

I refer here, of course, to spoken language which is very important in a 
Junior School because children are so remarkably imitative when they are 
young, and so ready to take pleasure in the spoken word. Poetry is a firm 
favourite among them and they have no inhibitions about it (it would be 
interesting to consider at what point these inhibitions arise.) Desmond 
MacCarthy in an essay about the Victorian nine-year-old prodigy, ‘Pet 
Marjory’, noted this fact about the young. ‘In the garden at evening you 
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can exclaim ““Look, look at the moon”, without inspiring a nervous dread 
in your companion that you are about to turn poetical.’ Even when young 
children are nervous and tongue-tied themselves, they delight in listening. 
A teacher who can read a poem or a prose passage not only clearly and well, 
but with the full force of intelligence and emotion behind the words, and 
who can encourage children to follow his example, is doing the state some 
service. He (or she) will not fall into the error of thinking only in terms of 
written English and courses of English study from text-books; an error 
which is the result, I imagine, of too much pre-occupation in his own studies, 
with written examinations. Are children in Grammar Schools, I wonder, 
encouraged not only to speak precisely and ‘nicely’ but also to open the 
lungs when occasion demands it? Perhaps it is the quiet ones who go in for 
primary school teaching, and certainly for many purposes a quiet, well- 
modulated voice is an advantage. Of some candidates for interview, trim, 
orderly and too evidently obedient as they are, I could say with Roy Camp- 
bell (‘On some South African novelists’): 


They use the snaffle and the curb alright 
—But where’s the bloody horse? 


By interest in language I mean interest in the living tongue rather than a 
knowledge of grammar and syntax. Children are fascinated by words, and 
such matters as the origin of Christian names and surnames, the onoma- 
topocic character of words such as ‘sizzle’ and ‘buzz’, the foreign words 
which have entered the language, interest them more than is perhaps appre- 
ciated. One would like to think that the training colleges find time to explore 
some of the interesting by-ways of language study along which children can 
afterwards be led by their students. There is, of course, a tremendous amount 
of mundane work in English to be done in the Junior School, but it is a pity 
if English is regarded as just another chore. 

A further quality which one looks for in a young teacher is an interest in 
books, but that is not as common as might be supposed. I realise that, com- 
ing to me after what seems a long period of reading from books, many have 
‘had it’ so far as reading is concerned. Fortunately, the traditional stories, 
the sly old foxes, the mean peasants, the knights, the princes and princesses 
of Junior School reading are a change from ‘Eng. Lit.’, so one provides what 
might almost be called a remedial course. Still, there is no field of publishing 
which contains so much rubbish as that which is directed to children under 
the age of eleven, and the need for taste in the selection made by the teacher 
is evident. Although much has been written about the inadequacy of the 
book allowances made to schools, I find that allowed by my own authority 
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quite generous. For some years past, I have been able to allot to new teachers 


a sum of money for buying class library books, and to be able to tell them 
that if they wish for a book to be added to the staff library, I will get it | “if 

is in print) within a week or so. To an old hand like myself, who began 
teaching at a time when one had to beg for a dozen nibs (w hich were handed 
out as if they were silver), the opportunity to buy books of one’s choice 
seems a good one. Indeed, one would expect a young teacher to come for- 
ward with a list of books a yard long, even if it were only a list of suggestions 
from the training college staff. The fact that suggestions are few is not the 
result of lack of intelligence or interest. It arises, I believe, from the ten “7 





which is found at all stages of the educational process from which these young 
teachers have just emerged to place the pupil at the receiving end—to pump 

things in, instead of encouraging them to seek for themselves and to assume 
more responsibility for their own education. Perhaps my colleagues in the 

Grammar Schools, who know more about this than I do, would say that 
these young people need a much longer period in the sixth form. Would 

they also agree (I wonder) that children in Grammar Schools seem to spend 
an extraordinarily large amount of time doing set tasks, to the exclusion 
perhaps of reading for pleasure? Certainly it will be a pleasure to me when 
more young teachers arrive at the school with ideas and suggestions. 

Nothing, of course, is more easy than to outline the qualities which people 
ought to have—implying, in so doing, that one has them in overflowing 
measure one’s self. And one must be suitably grateful to the many young 
teachers who do possess these attributes and continue to exercise ‘hon in 
what is unquestionably (since in a Junior School a teacher takes almost every 
subject on the time-table, in relentless succession) an exacting job. At a time, 
however, when the demand for talent from the Grammar Schools is being 
made on all sides, it may be useful to stake out a claim for the primary schools. 
If the Grammar Schools are the custodians of language, then the supply of 
high quality teachers of English must continue to be one of their main ser- 
vices to the country. Now that candidates for the training colleges are com- 

g forward in greater numbers it is appropriate to ask for an improvement 
in quality. 

So far as the teaching of English is concerned, the main needs, as I see it, 
are those outlined above, namely, as much attention to spoken E1 glish as 
possible; the cultivation of interest in English as a living language; the en- 
couragement of reading for pleasure rather than the imposition of reading 
as a task; the development of initiative and the encouragement of taste. Can 
it be said that these needs are already being fulfilled: 
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by 
ANDREW M. WILKINSON 


Senior English Master, Hertford Grammar School 


THE SORT of training in ‘awareness’ set out below will probably need little 
tification to readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH; it may, however, be of interest 
to record how it is conducted in one particular case. It should be of especial 
value in secondary modern schools and in the lower streams of grammar 
schools where discrimination is not easily acquired; and may with advantage 
replace those damaging assaults upon the self-consciousness of (particularly) 
boys of fourteen and fifteen which the poetry lesson may far too often make 
it this stage. 

As a point of departure M. Alderton Pink’s paragraphs from A Realist 
Looks at Democracy, printed in Book Four of Ridout’s English Today, 
used. This is not, of course, necessary; the teacher may introduce the class 
rally to the general facts about the Northcliffe Press Revolution initiated 
by the Mail in the ’nineties, and draw out from them the general differences 
between pre-revolution papers (many of the characteristics of which are 
illustrated by the present day Times) and modern popular papers. Frequently 
pupils will be able to bring newspapers of varying dates in this century, which 
have been preserved in their families for personal reasons, and which will 
illustrate well the ‘advance’ of journalism. 

It may be useful here to work back to the history of the press (children 
unnot be reminded too often that knowledge is one). The stages of ‘Perse- 
cution’ by the government, ‘Liberation’ with the partial abolition of stamp 
duty in 1829, ‘Expansion’ from its complete abolition, and ‘Popularisation’, 
are outlined, and the story of the attainment of one of the fundamental liber- 
ties illustrated with incidents such as the pillorying of Defoe, and the episodes 
of Wilkes. A useful account is The March of Journalism: History of the British 
Press from 1622 to the Present Day (Allen and Unwin, 1952. 21/-). Illustrative 
material i is not difficult to collect; the provincial press not infrequently pro- 
duces facsimiles of early issues when an anniversary is reached, and may lend 

riginals; libraries usually have bound volumes and odd copies; and there is 
an excellent film strip with commentary produced by Common Ground and 
obtainable from E.S.A., 181 High Holborn, W.C.1, price 12/6. 
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A ‘statistical’ examination of the national dailies follows. Pupils are asked 
to save their morning paper ofa particular date, and to classify the items ip 
‘column-inches’ under the following headings: foreign news; home news of 
national importance; home news of trivial or merely ‘human’ interes: 
editorial (under various names); finance and city; crime; sport; comig 
crosswords, cartoons; pictures; advertisements; letters; serious reviews 
gossip; women’s interests; stories; feature articles; columnist comment. They 
will need some help in distinguishing items however, and so on a previouw 
occasion they should be asked to bring a newspaper (any date or issue wil 
serve here) so that the kind of problems which crop up—which heading for 
certain items, the distinction between ‘serious’ and ‘trivial home news’, for 
example—may be clarified. The teacher sees to it in the actual survey that 
at least two pupils are studying any one paper (in the case of the Times and 
Guardian he may even have to supply them). In class the next day the figure 
obtained by different pupils for the same items are compared and an agreed 
figure arrived at; big discrepancies (usually arising from classification under 
wrong headings) are sorted out. Each pupil reduces the agreed figures for 
his paper to a percentage of the total column-inch space in that paper; and 
then everybody tabulates the results for all the papers reviewed. A second 
table will make a word estimate for two or three items (‘home news of 
national importance’, ‘foreign news’, and ‘crime’ for example); and a third 
table records details of ownership, politics, circulation, and associate papers. 
Individual pupils may obtain circulations from the publicity managers by 
letter. 

In the ensuing study of the tables—a definite written exercise—the sort of 
questions asked will depend on the particular significance of the figures, but 
will be concerned with the seriousness or otherwise of the paper (its intention 
to inform or entertain), its circulation in relation to its content, its compre- 
hensiveness of news treatment (the word-count will be useful here), the type 


of reader it assumes, and the importance of advertisements. ‘Pillargraphs’ of 


individual items may be profitably made by the students. 

More exacting analytical work is done in the comparison of differing 
reports of the same event. A start is made with the following example 
where the tendentiousness is deliberately concentrated: 


Report from the Morning Echo 


GOVERNMENT REFUSES TO ACT IN CRISIS 
Opposition Member Insulted: “You Beast’ Charge 


Mr. F. T. Limpkin (Opposition: Porchester Green) today demanded information 
from the Home Secretary (Sir John Lovibond) about the Government's proposed 
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policy (if one existed) to combat the menace of the notorious predatory monster that 
was ravaging the Chilterns. 

The Minister replied with obvious diffidence, stuttering evasively that the matter 
was being looked into. Mr. Limpkin followed up his advantage and insisted on a 
more definite reply. Was the Minister aware of—did he even care about—the wide- 
spread panic and destruction the creature was causing? Did he know that the village 
of Tumpleford had been evacuated, and that the village schoolmistress was lying 
sriously ill in hospital, having been mauled by the beast? Had he been informed that, 
at that very moment, the homes of Englishmen were burning, set on fire by its breath? 
And he had the impertinence to say that ‘the matter was being looked into’! 

The Minister’s answer was to make a cheap comparison of his tormentor to the 
monster; this was greeted with an indignant storm of protest, and cries of “Withdraw’. 
His subsequent attempts to suggest that this foul brute, ravening at will in our native 
land, was merely a lizard from the zoo, met with the derision they deserved. 


Report from the Daily Clarion 


HOME SECRETARY ON FORM 
Amused by Opposition Fairy Tales 


Mr. F. T. Limpkin (Opposition: Porchester Green) asked the Home Secretary (Sir 
John Lovibond, .c.) what the Government was doing about the dragon which had 
appeared in the Chilterns. The Minister replied with a smile that close attention was 
being given to the matter and anything necessary would be done. 

Mr. Limpkin seemed about to explode. He said that some people had left Tumple- 
ford; and that there were reports of injuries and fires caused by the creature’s breath. 

The Minister replied that the most fiery dragon anyone was likely to come across, 
it seemed to him, was the Member for Porchester Green. (Laughter). He thought 
he was exaggerating. There were other causes of fires besides dragons—he would 
like to remind the House that there had been no rain in that particular area for six 
weeks. People were perhaps alarming themselves unnecessarily, and possibly one or 
two had left. Whipsnade Zoo had reported that a giant ontosian lizard was missing 
—an ugly but entirely harmless creature. He understood that the village school- 
mistress, an elderly lady named Miss Pillinger, had fainted on seeing the ontosian in 
her garden, but had now recovered. The lizard’s diet consisted mainly of frogs and 
black-beetles. Why Mr. Limpkin should think it would attempt to eat school- 
mistresses he could not imagine. 


Questions on the above reports designed to elicit the devices employed 
(in particular sensationalism, suppression, misrepresentation) will lead on to 
further exercises in comparative analysis using actual examples (THE USE OF 
ENGLISH Reading Sheets have in the past provided useful specimens). This 
is reinforced by a discussion of journalistic standards; it must be stressed that 
no good will come merely of teaching the pupil to sneer at the popular press 
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—there are papers which do a good job in catering for a not highly literate 
public. Comment on sensationalism, the pursuit of triviality, the abuse of 
privacy, must be made by the children from the evidence presented to them 
Very useful as sources of such evidence are Between the Lines by Denys 
Thompson (Muller); The Beaverbrook Press and the British Council, published 
by the British Council Staff Association, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1 at 
6d.; Ridout, English Today, Book Four (Ginn); and the sort of columnist 
comment on the discrepancies between newspaper accounts which one finds 
in the Spectator and similar periodicals. The Report of the Royal Commissior 
on the Press (H.M.S.O., 7/6), with its analysis of the treatment of news, and 





the standards—truth and absence of excessive bias—which it advocates, wil] 
be found especially helpful. 

Other books which have general relevance are: Norman Angell, The Pres 
and the Organisation of Society (Fraser); Hamilton Fyfe, Press Parade (Watts); 
Report on the British Press (P.E.P.); H. W. Steed, The Press (Penguin); the 
Mass Observation survey entitled The Press and Its Readers (Art and Tech- 
nics); The Press by Michael Curtis, published by the News Chronicle at 1 - 
gives a useful brief history, and description of the modern national papers 





From a somewhat different standpoint readers might find Publish an 
Damned by Hugh Cudlipp (Dakers) an interesting book. Privacy and th 
Press (Butterworth) is the law report of an action for libel against the Dail) 
Mirror. 

In conjunction with the more usual English work the whole course occu- 
pies about a term. The pupils have a separate exercise-book for it, which 
will contain the tables, pillargraphs, exercises, essays, etc., which they have 
done in connection with it; further work which may be set includes the 
writing of their own reports from the standpoint of two opposed papers or 
papers of the ‘quality’ and ‘popular’ type, and research into modern journal- 
ese. Examples of the kinds of faults mentioned above, especially discrep- 
ancies of fact in reports, or suppression of inconvenient points, may be 
collected by the pupils themselves, and illustrated by cuttings. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned here that local and national newspapers are usually 
most co-operative in permitting parties to visit their offices to see the pro- 
duction of their papers. 

Teachers of English will have met the assumption among some pupils that 
whereas in Geography and History you write about what you know, in 
English you just write. But, of course, children (especially those preparing 
for external examinations) would need to have their stock of ideas built up 
as a matter of English department policy, even if there were not wider 
educational reasons for it; ‘I cannot write without a body of thought’, a 
Coleridge says. The study of the press makes some contribution to this b« ody 
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f th ought. The comparison of different newspaper reports provides valu- 
ble exercise in comprehension; but it provides much more, for whereas the 
sual comprehension passage is offe red only for its intellectual content, com- 
sarative questions will also focus attention effectively on the other types of 


meaning—feeling, tone, intention, i.e. on the full value of a word. (The 





t that newspaper reports are ‘real’ provides an added stimulus.) The 
fects of such study will appear in the composition work of some pupils at 
ast, not directly but rather in the form of an increased sensitivity to words. 
One may in conclusion record one’s conviction of the nec essity of some such 


for all school children, if not on literary then on moral grounds. 


e circulation of the gutter press soars to new heights, and the decent 





ee I papers feel the pinch, the vast majority of schools are content to 


more the problem; it is time it was faced. 


EDUCATION TODAY—I 


The inherent tendency of a mass civilization with quantitative values is to 

1 the individual person into a common average type, to create a general 
evel of medio crity; to transform education into an instrument for training 
docile, 5 passive servants of the bureaucracy, willing to accept the mass-pro- 
duced hand-out in every field from philosophy to tinned food. The tyranny 
fa mass civilization is infinite ly more crushing, all-pervasive and demoral- 
ising than any of the merely political or religious despotisms of peasant or 
city-states, because besides being formless and impersonal, it poisons the very 
root of aspiration—the intelligence itself. In a mass civilization education. 
and cot sequently the organs of opinion, being based on the lowest common 
factors and standards of quantity, weaken and gradually atrophy the prime 
faculty of the intellect, that of abstracting, distinguishing classifying values. 


> 


Sir David Kelly, The Hungry Sheep (Hollis and Carter) 

















DAY-TO-DAY PRACTICE 
IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
by 
J. H. WALSH 














Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


(The articles in this series relate to the first three years of the grammar school cours, 
and are intended for the non-specialist teacher who wishes to know more about 
modern practice) 


III 


PART ONE: POETRY 


A story wAs told me many years ago of a teacher who, faced with the 
task of giving a demonstration lesson before a student, took a daffodil t 
school and put it in a jam-jar on his desk. The lesson was Poetry, and the 
poem was Wordsworth’s I wandered lonely as a cloud; when the teacher came 
to the words ‘Fluttering and dancing in the breeze’ he took a sheet of pink 
blotting-paper and wafted it over the daffodil so that it fluttered unsteadil) 
to and fro. Asked by the student whether this demonstration was a necessary 
part of the lesson the teacher replied that it was not, but that it was a useful 
way of making the whole experience more vivid to the pupils. Certainly 
the pupils were, by all accounts, extraordinarily attentive; the more so be- 
cause previously, in an idle moment, the teacher had drawn a ‘funny face 
on the pink blotting-paper. 
I have often wondered whether this story is true. Perhaps it isn’t; but it 
can be used to illustrate the risk we run when we introduce into a poetry 
lesson any sort of activity, or even discussion, which leaves impressions other 
than those the poet intended. For w hat, in the future, was that poem to 
mean to the children? Wordsworth’s coming upon the daffodils and his 
subsequent ‘involuntary evocation’ of them:—or a teacher waving a piece 
of pink blotting-paper (with a ‘funny face’ on it) over a flower in a glass jar: 
And do we not run the same risk when we attempt to promote appreciation 
of a poem by any other indirect means—for example, by asking the children 
to illustrate it or to ‘act’ itz Some of Jenny’s and Joan’s illustrations of Tenny- 
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son’s Break, break, break will be in their own way impressive; but from the 
yery nature of the pictorial art they will be unlikely to re-create, even for 

he young artists themselves, the same experience as that which the verbal 
ut of the poet sets out to evoke. Roger and five of his fellow-actors can 
have rollicking fun with How They Brought the Good News (three boys ‘being 
horses’, three others mounted on their backs, and the rest of the class taking 
turns to read the narrative); but the resulting experience will inevitably con- 
tin many elements which are not contributed by Browning. What wonder, 
then, if for the modern teacher there are only two acceptable ways of hand- 
ling a poem in class—one, reading it (or having it read) without any kind of 

-omment; the other, trying, with the help of question and answer, to inter- 
pret the poem in words (the stuff of which poetry is made) and wherever 
possible i in words taken from the poem itself? 

The danger of all other methods is, in short, the danger of introducing 
irelevancies and incongruities. Yet even when one deals entirely in terms 
f question and answer, the introduction of irrelevancies and incongruities 
snot necessarily avoided; this is particularly so when the poem is used as a 
basis for questions which lead one further from, and not closer to, the poet’s 
own thought or experience. One sometimes comes upon text-books which, 
out of passages like this— 


Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound; 

The bubbles rose and burst around; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “The next who comes to the rock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.’ 


develop ‘questions’ such as these: (a) Can you explain the difference between 
gurgling’ and ‘gargling’: (b) Describe two different methods of making 
bubbles, (’) with a clay pipe, (ii) with a metal ring. (c) The word ‘rock’ 
here means ‘a large stone’. Can you think of any other meanings of ‘rock’: 
Find out about the manufacturing process which enables seaside rock to have 
the ‘name right through’. 

And so on. If the reader of these notes objects that my invented examples 
are impossibly absurd, I can only assure him that they are not less so than 
some of the examples which, out of consideration for their authors, I have 
refrained from quoting here. 


DISCUSSING A POEM 
The teacher’s task, then, is to promote discussion of the poem without 
resorting to irrelevancies. To make it clear what form this discussion should 
take, am giving here a poem of the kind which might be studied in these 
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junior forms, and following it with an account of the sort of poetry less 
which is likely to be rewarding. 


BIRDS’ NESTS 


The summer nests uncovered by autumn wind, 
Some torn, others dislodged, all dark, 

Everyone sees them: low or high in tree, 

Or hedge, or single bush, they hang like a mark. 


Since there’s no need of eyes to see them with 

I cannot help a little shame 

That I missed most, even at eye’s level, till 

The leaves blew off and made the seeing no game. 


’Tis a light pang. I like to see the nests 

Still in their places, now first known, 10 
At home and by far roads. Boys knew them not, 

Whatever jays and squirrels may have done. 


And most I like the winter nests deep-hid 

That leaves and berries fell into: 

Once a dormouse dined there on hazel-nuts, 15 
And grass and goose-grass seeds found soil and grew. 


EDWARD THOMAS 


The first two stages in the poetry lesson are: 
1. Reading the poem aloud. 
2. Discussing the poem’s meaning in general terms. 

I shall speak of these two stages together because they cannot be entire! 
separated; the discussion arises from, and is often bound up with, the reading 
Let us suppose that the teacher starts by asking two or three of the children 
to read the poem in turn, his object being to achieve an intelligible rendering 
Only an unusual child will fully understand the poem at a first reading; the 
majority will sooner or later reveal, by false inflections, that they have not 
properly followed the line of thought. One reader, possibly, will treat ‘w- 
covered’ (I. 1) as a finite verb; after hearing him to the end, the teacher wi 
ask for other readings of /I. 1-3 and will not rest until someone has maé 
clear the dependent nature of the adjective phrases and the way in which the 
first two lines move towards the definite statement of ‘Everyone sees them 
Another reader may show that he considers ‘no game’ (/. 8) as the Objec 
of ‘seeing’; another that he feels ‘most’ in I. 7 to be an adverb (as it is in /. 13 
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Naturally the teacher does not have recourse to grammatical terms: the ques- 
tion is always ‘How ought he to have read that line?’ and by persistent trial 
a pupil is sooner or later found who can read the line aright. 

The question of how a particular line ought to be read can indeed be a 
fundamental one; the interpretation of a considerable part of a poem can 
depend on it. For example, are we to read— 


And most I like the winter nests deep-hid 


And most I like the winter nests deep-hid? 


There is a good deal of difference. If we direct our hearers’ attention to 
‘winter’ it shows that we consider these ‘winter nests’ as being preferred by 
the poet to the ‘summer nests’ of I. 1; but if we emphasize ‘deep-hid’ the 
suggestion is rather that these deep-hid nests are preferred to others not so 
tucked away. A little consideration makes it clear that it is the second of 
these alternatives which is the right one: the ‘summer nests’ of /. 1 are also 
the ‘winter nests’ of /. 13 (the summer nests surviving in winter). Sure of 
the correct reading here, the teacher expects the children to show by their 
voices that they are sure of it too. 

When the correct reading of the separate lines has been established, the 
teacher himself reads the poem right through. Then there follows a brief 
statement—elicited piecemeal from the children—of the poem’s general 
meaning: “The poem is about birds’ nests. The poet says that when autumn 
comes, everyone can see the nests which have been hidden all the summer. 
He feels a little ashamed to think he has never spied them before; but the 
feeling of shame is slight compared with the pleasure of finding them at last. 
Of all these nests he likes most those which until now have been deeply 
hidden away.’ 


3. Discussion of the poem in detail. 

The detailed examination of the poem, which constitutes the third stage 
of the lesson, is made necessary by the fact that children in general, when 
reading a poem, take in a good deal less than adults do, either because their 
imaginative power is not so great or because they themselves are unable or 
unwilling, without help, to read with any considerable degree of concentra- 
tion. The task of the teacher is therefore twofold. He is concerned (i) to 
direct the children’s closer attention to what is quite plainly in the printed 
poem, and (ii) to help them perceive some of the more obvious implications. 
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This he does by asking a series of questions, some of them very simple ones, 
all of them aimed not so much at the words of the poem as at the situations 
behind the words. 

Let me try to illustrate from stanzas 1 and 2. The teacher may ask, for 
beginning, what exactly has happened to leave the nests ‘uncovered’. And 
these ‘torn’ and ‘dislodged’ nests, what do they look like: And they're alj 
‘dark’—what makes them look so dark? (The teacher tries, here, to get at 
the appearance of the nests among leafless boughs, especially seen against the 
sky.) Then they ‘hang like a mark’—what kind of a mark? And a mark for 
what? (The underlying idea is, I take it, a target for the eyes.) A difficulty 
may arise, too, in the next line, over ‘no need of eyes’—what sort of eyes is 
there no need of? (Sharp eyes.) Then there are the implications of ‘even at 
eye’s level’. And what about ‘made the seeing no game’? 





when was seeing 
nests a game? And why a game? (The teacher works for the ideas of skill 
and knowledge, and perhaps also competition with other nest-seekers.) 

Now stanza 3: exactly what is felt to be a ‘light pang’: (The teacher refers 
back to /I. 6-7.) And ‘now first known’—this may need a paraphrase, such 
as ‘now discovered for the first time’. (When is ‘now’:—and what has been 
discovered?) Line 12 may also need a paraphrase: ‘Even if jays and squirrels 
knew them.’ And why jays and squirrels particularly: (Predatory birds; 
ubiquitous animals.) 

Finally, stanza 4: one general question may be found more useful here 
than a number of particular questions. Of all these winter nests, why does 
the poet most like the deeply-hidden ones: There is more than one possible 
answer to this, but the children should in any case be encouraged to look 
for evidence in support of their opinions. The special charm of these deeply- 
hidden nests seems to me to lie in the finding of something secret and un- 
investigated—something, too, which has survived for new uses (a cup for 
berries, a dining-room for a dormouse, soil for seeds). 

During the discussion of all these details a point should be made of re- 
reading parts of the poem—single lines and whole stanzas—whenever occa- 
sion serves. 


4. The Final Readings. 

After it has been discussed in the way indicated above, the poem may 
seem to the class to have disintegrated; overmuch consideration of detail 
may have impaired its wholeness, and a synthesis of the various impressions 
may be desirable. This is achieved quite simply; two or three further read- 
ings—readings without interruption—will serve to knit the various parts 
once more together. As the poem is read out the various details should, a 
it were, ‘click into place’; only a false inflection will reveal the need for 
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further enquiry. The lesson closes with the teacher’s own final and careful 


reading. 
Does this approach to poetry seem rather formal, over-elaborate, and 


| lacking in warmth and reverence? The lesson as set down above certainly 


has a business-like appearance, but in practice it should be a friendly affair 
and quite lacking in tension; the questions should be thrown out casually, 
almost tentatively, and adapted, varied or omitted as circumstances demand. 
As for warmth and reverence, I have never found it an advantage to conduct 
a poetry lesson in an atmosphere of either ‘infectious enthusiasm’ or hush 
and sanctity; children are only too fatally ready to respond with the mood 
which seems required of them. When the teacher has shown, however un- 
demonstratively, a sincere liking for his poem, he may hope to have stirred 
in the breasts of a few of his apparently impassive pupils the response of a 
quiet pleasure. And that is as much as he can usually expect. 


PART TWO: SHAKESPEARE 


An article entitled Drama in the Classroom, by Frank Whitehead, was one 
of several important contributions to THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
The article was not exactly a statement of practice; it was rather an account 
of what the writer himself recommended as a desirable classroom procedure, 
and it was written with the consciousness that some teachers would consider 
it as expounding a difficult doctrine. I shall not attempt to summarize the 
article, which deserves and will repay the scrutiny of anyone who has access 
to it, but I would like to refer here to what, I believe, was its principal con- 
tention—that the whole study of a play should be based on, and worked out 
in terms of, an actual rehearsal in front of the class. Mr. Whitehead was 
opposed to any prelimin ary explanation by the teacher, and to any prelim- 
inary reading with the children sitting at their desks; for it was the children’s 
task, not the teacher’ s, to settle on the details of the action as the play pro- 
ceeded, and in doing so to arrive at a fuller comprehension of the words of 
the play. Even when, with children of fifteen, the closer study of the text 
became a necessity, it was still recommended that the meaning of every 
phrase should be approached by way of a consideration of the accompanying 
movement, gesture or inflection, for ‘the endeavour to improve the acting 
will provide the necessary incentive for examining the language’. 

Now I cannot truthfully say that Mr. Whitehead’s method and mine are 
in all respects identical, and it will soon be apparent in what way my own 
practice differs from that which he recommends. But I have certainly always 


found it much the best thing to put an unfamiliar play straight ‘on to the 
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stage’; and I have found, too, that pupils who, from their first years, are 
accustomed to go thus into immediate action are very surprised at the sug. 
gestion that they should first read the play seated at their desks. The principal 
advantage of this first reading-before-the-class is not, however, what might 
seem to be the obvious one—that the actors can ‘do the actions as well g 
speak the words’—for it often happens that during the reading there is littl 
action of any kind. No, the principal advantage lies in the fact that th 
audience can see each speaker, thus identifying him by sight as well as by 
voice with the part that he takes, and that the actors can address each other, 
thus helping the audience to envisage the dialogue as a series of meaningful 
exchanges between persons. This is an advantage which is very easily secured 
wherever there is space at the front of the classroom, and it often makes s 
great a difference to the pupils’ understanding of the play that it would not 
be sensible to forego it. 

Let me illustrate this point with the help of the following passage from 
As You Like It, printed as it appears in the King’s Treasuries edition. 


Ros. You are here followed by a faithful shepherd; 
Look upon him, love him; he worships you. 
Phe. Good shepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love. 
Sil. It is to be all made of sighs and tears; 
And so I am for Phebe. 
Phe. And I for Ganymede. 
Orl. And I for Rosalind. 
Ros. And I for no woman. 
Sil. It is to be all made of faith and service 
And so I am for Phebe. 
Phe. And I for Ganymede. 
Orl. And I for Rosalind. 
Ros. And I for no woman..... 
Phe. If this be so, why blame you me to love you? 
Sil. If this be so, why blame you me to love you: 
Orl. If this be so, why blame you me to love you 
Ros. Who do you speak to, “Why blame you me to love you?’ 
Orl. To her that is not here, nor doth not hear. 


Now it will be seen that the demands made by this passage upon the actors 
as actors are few, but that the grouping of the actors so that each remark is 
addressed to the right person can be of real value. It is important that Phebe's 
‘Good shepherd’ should be addressed directly to Silvius (for Rosalind also is 
a shepherd); it is equally important that with the words ‘this youth’ she 
should turn her eyes on Rosalind (for Orlando also is a youth). It matters, 
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too, when it comes to the lines that follow, that Silvius should address Phebe 
and Phebe Rosalind, while Orlando and Rosalind should both of them 
address imaginary people (i.e. turn away from the people on the stage). 
And it is much the same with the questions “why blame you me to love 
you:’ When last I introduced this passage to a class which had never before 
seen it, I got the pupils to read it seated at their desks, and it was quite plain 
from their voices that they had very little idea of what was supposed to be 
going on. It is true that a little pondering over each line would have told 
them who was the person addressed or indicated; but such pondering requires 
just that extra imaginative effort that the average child does not easily make. 
Nor can we blame him. It is, after all, only a part of the play that he sees 
on the printed page before him. 

From the beginning, then, our Shakespeare scenes are read by actors 
grouped before the class, and we make of the actors the minimum demand 
that each remark shall be addressed to the right person. If, in later perform- 
ances, they can impart greater vivacity and naturalness to their speech and 
movement, so much the better. It is when it comes to a closer examination 
of the language of the play that I find it necessary to abandon the method of 
‘active interpretation’. I am afraid that I should find it tedious to attempt an 
interpretation of all meaning in terms of inflection, movement and gesture 
—afraid, too, that the method might involve more time than I could spare, 
and that the necessary concentration of attention upon short passages or even 
single lines might loosen the pupils’ grasp on the play as a whole. . . . In any 
case, the class has been riotous long enough; the time has come for a little 
quiet written work; and it is at this point that modern practice departs sorrow- 
fully from ideal practice and goes back and sits itself down at its desk. 


‘PARAPHRASE REVERSED 

‘In any case’, someone may ask, ‘seeing that these are only juniors, do we 
really want them to scrutinize the language of the play in any detail? Can 
we not leave all that until the “school certificate’’ years, when it becomes 
more or less inevitable?’ 

It is true that at this early stage we have no desire to see our pupils poring 
over every strange phrase or hunting in the glossary for every unfamiliar 
word. (Most of us do not even insist on the reading of a play complete; and 
for that reason we prefer the shortened versions of the plays to the full- 
length ones.) Nevertheless, even at this stage we probably wish that the 
children should ‘take in’ a little more than the surface of the words immed- 
iately yields. Unluckily, there are objections to the two most popular ways 
of achieving this end, which are (i) to work through a speech and, with the 
help of question and answer, to provide a series of marginal notes which 
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smooth away difficulties, and (ii) to select a suitable passage and request the 
class to make a written paraphrase. The first of these is dull, the second 
difficult. A third way, more entertaining, less exacting and not entirely 
valueless, is one which can conveniently be referred to as ‘Paraphrase Re. 
versed’. 

Let us suppose that the class have finished acting Scene 1 from The Merchant 
of Venice. We are using the shortened form of the play, edited by J. Dover 
Wilson and published by the Cambridge University Press. An exercise based 
on this scene would look something like this: 

1. Page 13: ‘has enough money for this purpose’ (4). 

2. Page 14: ‘pondering on what money I have in hand’ (s). 

3. Page 15: ‘Has Shylock so far been informed?’ (4). 

4. Page 17: ‘should he be unable to pay’ (3). 
And so on. In each case the pupil is required to look on the page indicated 
and find a phrase of which the given words are a paraphrase. The number 
in brackets indicates the number of words in the phrase which is to be found 
Thus, for 1, the pupil is required to find ‘is a good man’ (in ‘Antonio is a 
good man’); for 2, ‘debating of my present store’; for 3, ‘Is he yet possessed:’; 
for 4, ‘if he break’. My usual procedure is to choose some ten ‘difficulties’, 
spread more or less evenly over the scene just acted; the boys are allowed to 
underline each phrase as they find it and write the paraphrase lightly in pencil 
against it. (Anything which later proves wrong is rubbed out.) It is import- 
ant to allow plenty of time for this work; most children work rather slowly, 
sometimes ranging over the pages several times and considering the meaning 
of various phrases before settling on the right ones. It is, indeed, a virtue of 
this kind of work that the pupils are forced to ponder many lines besides 
those which contain the right answers; and I should perhaps add that they 
do the work with some eagerness and will take considerable pains to search 
out the ‘phrase which corresponds’. 

The making of the paraphrases by the teacher frequently requires some 
thought, and the beginner would do best to prepare them beforehand. In 
particular, it is important that each paraphrase should be as different as possi- 
ble in construction from the phrase which it represents. Where this is not 
the case, the pupils are able to spot the original by its formal similarity to 
the paraphrase, and the exercise defeats its purpose. 

It is an old gibe against paraphrasing that it forces school-children to ‘reduce 
first-rate verse to third-rate prose’. That is hardly an objection that can be 
made here, for the pupils start with the third-rate prose and it is used asa 
means of directing their attention to the first-rate verse. If, for use with 
bright children, the exercise which I have just described seems unsubstantial 
or trivial, I would suggest an extension of it: each phrase, when found, should 
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be compared in point of expression with the paraphrase which has been used 
to discover it. What a contrast between the clumsiness of ‘should he be 
unable to pay’ and the neatness of ‘if he break’! What a contrast, everywhere, 
between the periphrastic and generalized on the one hand and the concise 
and vivid on the other! Here are the beginnings of a true and intelligent 
study of Shakespeare’s handling of the language. 


OXFORD “USE OF ENGLISH” GROUP 


The opening meeting of the Oxford “Use of English” Group was held 
at the University Institute of Education on the 16th of January. Some dozen 
teachers attended, and it was decided to hold meetings monthly. A practi- 
cal view was taken of the problems of teaching English, and the Group 
was determined to make its meetings as down-to-earth as possible. The 
next meeting will deal with composition and its marking, with two mem- 
bers giving talks on their own experiences and everyone bringing specimens 
of work for criticism. Further members will be welcome; details from John 
Gillard Watson, 5, East St., Osney, Oxford. 


EDUCATION TODAY—IlI 


The step from the ballad to the Canterbury Tales, from folk song to Dow- 
land, from the Sacrifice of Isaac to King Lear was not impassable, for they 
belonged to the same culture. The step from Comics to Conrad, from Tin 
Pan Alley to Vaughan Williams, from Patience Strong to the Four Quartets 
presents infinitely greater difficulties, and the whole weight of the com- 
mercial entertainment racket is against its being taken at all. 

T. R. Barnes in The Journal of Education, November, 1955 
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by 
M. M. ROBERTS and D. J. COOPER 


Scarborough Girls‘ High School 


AFTER FOUR poems from our school magazine had been published in Tae 
USE OF ENGLISH we were asked by some teacher-subscribers to give hints on 
‘teaching children to write poetry’. We declined because it is not really 
possible to give such hints; but being asked again we have tried to answer 
one or two questions. 

In our school we have no special study-room devoted to English, and 
poetry is often written in class, one lesson or two being allowed for the 
writing of a poem. Sometimes the poetry-writing 1s done at home. We 
try not to segregate poetry as a subject, and we hope that it is felt by the 
children to be a connected part of the whole work in English. Ifa girl wants 
to hand in a poem on a subject set as an essay she is free to do so. This hap- 
pens quite often with girls in the Lower School. 

The new eleven-year-olds sometimes have a wrong conception of poet 
and tend to write it by the yard, choosing convention: al subjects and employ- 
ing conventional expressions and very smug rhyme-schemes. Like all pit § 
ers of English, we try to make the children look properly at something, and 
be pleased at having written four lines about it, or indeed, one line. True 
writing begins with that one line. 

Reading other poetry often helps: some influences are powerful and ex- 
citing at a very early stage. Hopkins and John Clare, we have noticed, are 
impressive to children, and their influences operate almost without the chil- 
dren knowing it. Strong rhythms, or eccentric ones, are also helpful. Even 
to write ‘in the manner of’ is a useful means of getting to work. Auden’ 


Night Mail and some of the poems of Vachel Lindsay are good examples of 


poems whose style can be imitated; so is Eliot’s Journey of the Magi, with its 
new approach to a familiar story. Even single lines—like Eliot’s ‘The yellow 
fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes’-—may be put forward as 
material for imitation. ‘Influences’ are quite strongly marked in school chil- 
dren’s writing, and we hope that to permit them is neither unnatural nor 
restrictive. Perhaps the real poetry from children is that of Paul Dehn's 
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broadcast programme—poetry full of the prophetic and anarchic words and 
wet of the young and untrained; but the poetry written in school is almost 
und to be more stylised work. 

“Lines read out in class often stimulate the children by giving fresh points 
{view on familiar subjects. Pupils who achieve little in other kinds of work 
fen manage to write quite good lines of verse. Discussion of a scene visible 
tothe children will often help, as it did when the allotment opposite the school 
was covered in snow, and an iron-work café-chair stood oddly in the midst. 
Pupils recalled other oddities of the snow. But such discussions are not neces- 
sry. Children have plenty of subjects of their own—plenty of scenes or 
incidents to watch or to conjure up. Here are some titles of poemis written 
juring the last year which offer examples of subjects chosen by the girls 
themselves: “The Whirlwind’ (after a picture and newspaper account of an 
American disaster); ‘January Slaughter’ (pig-killing on a farm); ‘Cactus’; 
‘Doreen’ (washing-up hand in a boarding-house); ‘Mischief Night’ (night 
before Guy Fawkes’ night); “The Christmas Dance’; “Pontius Pilate’; “Tor- 
toise’; “Children coming out of school in Autumn’; ‘Old Snow’; “The Drunk’. 
What we have said here is, we believe, the experience of all teachers of 
English, and is unfortunately all that we can say on the subject. 


EDUCATION TODAY~—III 


. I think those are very wrong who say that schoolboys should be en- 
couraged to read the newspapers. Nearly all that a boy reads there in his 
teens will be known before he is twenty to have been false in emphasis and 

interpretation, if not in fact as well, and most of it will have lost all import- 
ance. Most of what he remembers he will therefore have to unlearn; and 
ne will probably have acquired an incurable taste for vulgarity and sensation- 
ism and the fatal habit of fluttering from paragraph to paragraph to learn 
now an actress has been divorced in California, a train derailed in France, 
ad quadruplets born in New Zealand. 

C. S$. Lewis, Surprised by Joy (G. Bles) 
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by 
DEREK J. DAVIES 


Senior English Master, King Edward VI School, Stourbridge 


THE DIFFICULTIES of teaching Shakespeare successfully—especially to 
G.C.E. forms—need no elaboration. Whether you interpret ‘successfully’ 
to mean only passes gained, or another kind of achievement, makes little 
difference to those difficulties. This article is concerned mainly with the firs 
kind of success, but I believe it has bearing on the second, too. 

The crucial point seems to be that whereas Shakespeare wrote plays to be 
acted and seen, examiners set them to be read and learned. The bulk of their 
questions demand close textual study. That in turn limits speed of reading 
and may kill interest. Certainly it makes a synoptic view of the play difficult 
if not impossible. Many English teachers, realising this, try both to revive 
interest and supply the necessary continuous experience of the plot by getting 
their pupils to see an acted performance, and the value of such a performance 
can be very great. 

There is, however, this minor difficulty, remembering the need for strict 
adherence to a full text. Few, if any, public performances of Shakespeare 
retain a full text, and on occasion highly reputable producers indulge not 
only in omissions but in much less defensible transpositions. But whereas 3 
producer with an eye on the clock may leave out the Gardeners’ scene from 
Richard II, N.U.J.M.B. examiners, with an eye to different ends, included a 
question on it in this year’s paper. Film versions—what their producers’ 
eyes are fixed on is anybody’s guess—are even more unreliable, stretching 
and contracting scenes by visual rules of thumb, and ad ding scenery, charac- 
ters and dialogue to improve Shakespeare’s continuity. 

But the major difficulty is simply that of finding an adequate performance 
which is convenient of time and place. Usually the English teacher can cot int 
it pure good fortune if he has a stage, film, T.V. or radio performance of 
his set book which will really serve his purpose. If it does not occur in the 
holidays, it will take place too early for his pupils to relate it to the work 
in class, or too late for it to be of use even for revision. It is asking too much 
for the Memorial Theatre or the Old Vic to plan their seasons with an eye 
fixed firmly on G.C.E. requirements: they are not cramming institutions. 
But it was tantalising, teaching in London three years ago, to sigh in vain 
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for a Richard II one year when it was a set book, and to be overwhelmed 
the next year when it was not by what Kenneth Tynan called an ‘embarras 
de Richards’. It is even more tantalising, teaching now in the Midlands, to 
find that the nearer one lives to Stratford the less are the chances of obtaining 
seats. 

Distributors of 16 mm. films would have us believe that our Shakespeare 
teaching can be conveniently done by them. But Henry V and Hamlet are 
not set by every Board every year. And not every Grammar School Head- 
master can find either the hire charge or the curricular time for all his Vth 
forms to meet Shakespeare this way. Probably the most likely source for 
professional performances will remain the radio and T.V., but the chances 
of a convenient production there are not noticeably higher. Hence many 
teachers turn from professional to amateur performances. Local societies can 
sometimes be persuaded to relate their productions to school needs; play- 
readings of one kind or another can be arranged; and, of course, the School 
Play can be pressed into service. All of these have their disadvantages, not 
least the School Play. Many bewail the damage done to Shakespeare and 
youthful students of Shakespeare by the School Play: for myself I think that 
Shakespeare has done not a little damage to the School Play. Any school 
which confines its dramatic work to an annual Shakespeare play—especially 
if it is always tied to that year’s set book—is running grave risks. Moreover, 
even if a suitable and convenient production can be found from the above 
sources, it must, of necessity, remain an ephemeral experience. 

I have not catalogued these difficulties to preface a claim that tape-record- 
ing Shakespeare is the panacea. It does not meet all difficulties—and it creates 
quite a few new ones. But it does seem a fruitful approach, and my own 
experience at two schools, with several recorded productions of slightly 
different kinds, suggests that it meets both the minor difficulty of sticking 
to the text, and the major difficulties of the inconvenient and ephemeral 
nature of public performances. Assuming that one or other of the English 
staff produces the recording, he can suit the text precisely to his teaching 
requirements (and those of his colleagues, if amicable agreement can be 
achieved!) He can omit, restore, transpose and even do contrasting versions 
of the same scene if he wishes. The text is his to control. Then once the 
recording has been made, it can be used in the classroom at any time that 
suits the teachers, and can be played over and over again. 

Obviously a recording is going to have an aural appeal only, though the 
use of incidental music and sound effects can extend that appeal to include 
some measure of atmosphere. But keeping in mind the predominance of 
textual study, this is an apparent disadvantage which may be a real advantage. 
the swift transition of scene in the Tudor theatre was made possible by 
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absence of scenery. Attempts to use the resources of the modern theatre t 
‘remedy’ this are not infrequently failures (single sets which have to do for 
every thing, and may fit nothing) or palpable mechanics (how many scene 
in front of dropped curtains, while fresh scenery rumbles into place behind 1 
add anything theatrically?) Where Prospero’s Isle or Rosalind’s Arden js 
concerned, is not the imaginative eye that Shakespeare expected from hi 
audiences preferable to canvas, plaster and clever lighting: And are the jejune 
armies that rush noisily from side to side, stopping only to change helmets, 
ever much more than ludicrous? Such arguments have been advanced mor 
than once by defenders of radio productions, and I feel there is cogency in 
them. With students of set books, for whom it might be said, ‘The text's 
the thing . . .’, they may have added force. Attention can be focussed s harply 
on the spoken word. 

What of methods? The easiest way has to be mentioned, and ou: ght to 
be dismissed—simply ‘canning’ a radio production. Legally speaking, an 
teacher who ‘borrowed’ a production by setting his recorder in front a bhi 
own wireless, could find himself in serious trouble. E Educationally speaking, 
he might get much less out of it than by doing his own version. A similar, 
but much more satisfactory method, is to ensure that any school or amateur 
production worth preserving is put on tape for future use. I have done this 
once myself, and it certainly saved a great deal of time—or, at least, made 
further use of the time I had already expended on the original stage produc- 
tion. In one day at the end of term—albeit a very full day—a complete play 
was recorded. Obviously one does not record an actual performance with 


all its irrelevant noises from audience and wings, and confusing variations of 


volume as actors move around a stage. But two birds can be killed witha 


single stone if one chooses to record a final rehearsal of words only. One 
advantage here is that actors speaking lines that have been learned make 
fewer slips than actors merely reading lines, however familiar. 

Another obvious method is to use the pupils studying the play to record 
scenes as they go along as consolidation exercises. Having analysed and 
dissected they can then synthesise—and make the textual jig-saw puzzle 
something of a piece of theatre. The novelty and impressive ‘perm: ynence’ 
of a recording both stimulate interest and raise the standard of reading well 
above ‘reading-round-the-class’ level. Personally I think the limited acting 
powers of any one form restrict the usefulness of this method. I prefer to 
obtain the most polished version I can with the resources at my disposal, and 
I use boys from any form, girls from the neighbouring High School (I am 
not very fond of boys taking female parts on the stage, and I am even less 
attracted to boys trying to convey femininity by voice alone), and members 
of the staff and their wives if a part is beyond my young actors. Recordings 
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cn still be arranged to provide consolidation scene by scene as the pupils 
,dvance through the text and finally a complete version is available for re- 
vision purposes. This policy means that the quality of acting is much higher 
than could be obtained from a single form, and can be listened to with that 
such more pleasure and profit. 
Casting is not easy, since it demands ability not only to convey character 
: voice alone but to withstand the strain of recording. I have encountered 
few reatery sufferers from complete microphone fright but plenty whose 
‘dufs’ increase alarmingly when reading something which they feel is going 
be permanent. . In trying too hard to avoid mistakes necessitating a re- 
recording, they make more. I combat this by recording short pieces only 
never more than a scene at a time and rarely that)—this also enables me 
cover several pieces involving a medium or small part player at a single 
recording, and to fit my short recording sessions into odd corners of free 
time—and by recording trial runs as well as the final ‘take’. Not infre >quently 
relaxed trial run provides better quality than one announced as the final 
ne. mie erasure of rejected material, of course, avoids wasted tape. 
inding a room suitable for recording is also difficult. Echo, playground 
noises, cleaners’ be-bucketed invasions—all have to be planned for and 
avoided. You may find, as I did, that the school stage, with every available 
urtain drawn, gives you the maximum space for actors and equipment and 
e minimum of echo and extraneous noise. The assembling of actors for 
recording sessions is exactly the same as for School Play rehearsals—impossi- 
ble. But with tact, patience and infinite cunning, enough turn up at any 
e time for the work to go on. 
The greatest economy of tape can be secured by continuous recording, 
that is with each scene being taken in its play order. The tape can then have 
ther recording put on its other edge (most modern recorders use only half 
the eee width, and therefore doub le the playing time of any given leng oth 
of tape), or, when erased can be used again. But only ‘editing’ of tape can 
give the the invaluable practical and creative freedom to take scenes in any 
order, replace faulty passages, add incidental music at leisure, and generally 
trim and polish. Inevitably the cutting and joining involved in this process 
impairs, though it does not destroy, the subsequent usefulness of the tape. 
The technique is exactly the same as film ‘editing’. You chop up your 
material to your precisely required lengths, and join sections by i: Fe a 
chemical solution. With practice you can work to a hairs- breadth. (In my 
last production a sigh was shortened by a second, and a single word inad- 
vertently cut off was replaced without even the actor who spoke the line 
realising it had been temporarily lost in the limbo of the cutter’s box!) Each 
strip of tape should be labelled (bits of coloured cellotape are best) and care- 
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fully preserved. One speech mislaid is frustrating beyond words! Quick 
joints can be effected merely by using cellotape. Use coloured ce llotay, 
which enables you to keep an eye on joins subsequently, and is very usef 
for re-editing and for playing back selected passages. The only disadvantae 
is that this type of joint may stretch slightly, causing tiny defects in the phy. 
back, and transferring stickiness to other parts of the tape. A very gooj 
‘cutter’ is marketed for less than a pound. 

The finished recording, of course, can be used by any member of the staf 
with any form. (I played my version of As You Like It this year to a Scien: 
Sixth taking English only as a ‘general’ subsidiary, and to a [Vth form having 
their first taste of Shakespeare, as well as to G.C.E. forms.) Scenes or sce 
tions can be timed accurately and fitted exactly into teaching periods. For 
last-minute revision there is stimulating novelty in picking passages for com- 
ment simply, by letting the machine run at random backwards and forward 
between excerpts. (With a little practice and your cellotape joins you ca 
even control apparent random to produce your pre-determined choice!) But 
the greatest advantage, I feel, is the continuity of performance available, and 
this year I arranged to play the full version—divided into two convenient 
sections, and with repeats for boys with other commitments—in the School 
Hall after school. This enabled all the G.C.E. candidates to attend at once 
as well as a contingent from the local High School. Attendance was volun 
tary, and the numbers present and comments afterwards seemed to justify 
all the work involved. 

There is a good deal of work needed—not much less than for a stage pro- 
duction—but, if the ‘editing’ method is used, much of it can be done at times 
convenient to the producer and independent of the actors. It could be done 
single-handed, but it goes much better as a two-man job, especially if the 
second member of the team is technically inclined. But if other member 


of the staff are reluctant to take on the long and sometimes tedious job of 


button-pressing and tape-cutting, there is no lack of boys anxious to help. 
They are usually remarkably deft at the purely mechanical operations, and 
they come very quickly to appreciate as well the purpose of the effects you 
are trying to obtain. I would not claim that their sense of literature is greatly 
deepened, but their critical appreciation of the theatrical aspects of Shake- 
speare is certainly stimulated. 

The effort may seem disproportionate to the results. But the labour ir- 
volved could be reduced over a period if several schools co-operated. A 
Library for school-made films already exists. Could not a similar Library 


be established for school-recordings of Shakespeare (poetry and prose read- 


ings, too, of course), either by L.E.A.’s or by some body concerned with 
the teaching of English? 
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by 
ERIC ROBINSON 


Formerly lecturer at University College, Ibadan; now teaching at Bristol Grammar School 


Tuts 18 offered as a comparative study—in comparative failure and com- 
parative success—and perhaps the experience may be useful to others. Each 
year the school puts on a middle school play for the boys between eleven 
and fourteen and it is staged at the end of the summer term. This year I 
made my first attempt at school play production and chose to do Everyman 
and the Coventry Nativity Play; Everyman because this play had been decided 
upon by a colleague previously in charge of the production, and the nativity 
play because it was published in the same volume! and seemed to provide 
an interesting but not too violent contrast. Altogether the two plays pro- 
vided parts for more than forty boys, and since participation is voluntary in 
theory and in fact every boy who came to the casting meetings was given 
apart. Casting was rather arbitrary when the boys came from classes which 
Iwas not teaching, but it was clear that the most enthusiasm came from boys 
who were not the most distinguished academically. 

On a colleague’s advice I duplicated a rehearsal sheet for every boy instead 
of relying on a notice board. This seems to be a good method. Early re- 
hearsals were readings, so that it was easy to use an empty classroom, and 
it was also simple to split rehearsals up into groups so that boys were not 
kept waiting too long. The problem about rehearsal space became more 
acute when we needed space for movement, since there is inevitably a great 
deal of competition from other clubs. The newcomer to this game should 
book rehearsal space well in advance and take care to inform everyone— 
headmaster, colleagues and the school porter—of what arrangements he has 
made. The discipline of the cast is interesting. If a boy constantly refuses 
to attend rehearsals the only thing you can do is to drop him from the cast. 
Therefore you should have one or two reserves in mind. I think it is better 
not to worry about understudies. A last minute panic is preferable to a 
superfluous small boy throughout rehearsals. A careful study of the school 
calendar will not always save you from clashing with Jones who needs Smith 


1 Three Medieval Plays, ed. John Allen. 
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minor for a house match on the same day as your dress rehearsal, but it m; 
reduce the number of conflicts. I advise concession during early reheary 
in the hope that Jones will give you a free hand later on. 

The school printing club needs considerable warning about those tick 
and programmes. Admission by programme reduces printing and may ind 
prove receipts. It is as well to give the programmes a second proof-readiny 
yourself before they go to press. A date should be fixed with the photogrd 
pher but if he is going to come to the dress rehearsal don’t call him too ear) 

If possible get him to drop in just towards the end. Make sure that all cos 

tumes are complete at the dress rehearsal or you will spoil your photography 

See that you have enough chairs for your audience and ensure in good tir 

that you have ushers and chair-moving parties. 

In our school we are lucky in being able to delegate some of the jobs 
masters or to senior boys: 

(a) Make-up: remind the boy in charge to check on the stock of makew 

and to get receipts for all he buys. Suggest that he draws up a time-tabl: 

so that each actor knows to whom he should go for make-up. 

Lighting and canned music: you may be prepared for deficiencies in bub 

and lighting stands, etc. Lighting rehearsals should be well advancd 

before the dress rehearsal. Tape-recorded music gives you greater scop 
than records and better reproduction. 

(c) Costumes and properties: you may have to hire some costumes so ascertat 
in good time where you will hire from and make an appointment 
visit the firm. Find out what measurements they need and take then 
along with you. Get out your list of properties early because some tt 
them will have to be made. Most important of all, find out at te 
earliest possible moment who are those excellent ladies who always he} 
with costumes and who will have ideas about modifying the stg 
wardrobe for your production. See that wigs and extra properties at 
ordered from the suppliers in good time. 

(d) Publicity: this is very important and should be as exciting as possibl 
Make sure that your booking arrangements are in order and keep th 
headmaster informed about all publicity. Members of the cast are th 
best salesmen. 

(e) Discipline: there must be someone to keep order in the dressing room 
and to help amuse the cast. The call-boy then stands some chance ¢ 
making himself heard. Check the call-boy’s list and teach him to makt 
his calls clearly. 

There will be other matters to consider but these will be the principal ont 

I chose to produce these two plays not on a conventional stage in the rathet 
small prep-school hall but on a platform in the school hall which has the 
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dimensions of the nave of a Gothic cathedral. The headmaster’s dais is in 
the middle of one side of the hall and we extended this on scaffolding. Be- 
hind the screen there is a room from which there is a separate exit. No 
senery was used and the action was continuous as on a medieval pageant. 
The prompter sat in full view of the audience and this convention was 
accepted quite happily by the audience. A scaffold behind the screen allowed 
God and the angels in both plays to appear above the screen and thus created 
a division between Heaven and Earth. For the most part music was provided 
by the school organ and by a small choir of trebles who appeared as angels. 
Tenors and basses sang from the organ loft which is on the wall facing the 
stage and above the main entrance to the hall. Though acoustics in the hall 
are bad the audience was very close to the stage and on the whole the actors 
could be heard quite well. 

The conventions of the medieval stage were accepted without question 
both by actors and audience. In the Coventry Nativity Play, for example, the 
Messenger could travel from Herod to the Magi and back again merely by 
taking a step or two on the stage, and the same was true of Joseph’s journey 
with Mary to Bethlehem. In both plays the representation of Heaven and 
Earth by different levels of action followed the usual Morality pattern. The 
nearness of the audience made it easy for the actors to speak directly to the 
audience even in dialogue, though the films have so accustomed young chil- 
dren to more naturalistic styles of acting that the boys tended in dialogue 
to forget the audience and to revert to a face to face style of acting. Solilo- 
quies and asides, however, were used naturally and with gusto, while the 
principle of topical application is well understood by any company of school- 
boy actors. In gesture I tried to use some of the traditional gestures described 
by Bertram Joseph in his Elizabethan Acting. Gestures such as those illustrated 
in Bulwer’s Chironomia were freely used and are so natural that they aroused 
no comment whatsoever although they had been deliberately introduced 
into the boy-actor’s repertoire, which normally is rather limited. In Every- 
man, for example, on the line— 

‘Tush, by thy thanks I set not a straw’ 

Fellowship used the gesture, floccifacit: The middle Finger strongly comprest by 
the Thumbe, and their collision producing a flurting sound, and the Hand so cast 
out, is an Action convenient to slight and undervalue, and to expresse the vanity 
of things. With the lines— 

‘My friends, come hither and be present, 

Discretion, Strength, my Five Wits and Beauty’ 
Everyman used that gesture where the Right Index, if it Marshal-like goe from 
Finger to Finger, to note them out with a light touch, it doth fit their purpose who 
would number their arguments, and by a visible distinction set them all on a row 
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upon their Fingers. The ease with which these rhetorical gestures are accepte 
even in a school production reinforces Dr. Joseph’s claim that ‘often so-calle 
“rhetorical gesture’’ is in fact a natural action which we still use today 
We found also that a gesture of offering gold, frankincense and myrrh we 
far more effective than giving the actors real objects to represent the gifts 

The question which finally arises is whether these two plays were suitabl 
for acting by boys from eleven to fourteen. Everyman is, I believe, too diff 
cult for several reasons. First, its action is too restrained and unvaried fy 
boy-actors to maintain successfully. Secondly, the concepts are often yen 
difficult, at least for boys raised in a Protestant tradition, and the dignity 0! 
Everyman’s triumph tends to be obscured. Finally, it is essential to have; 
good actor as Everyman and this large part imposes a strain on the boy; 
memory, especially if the original language is retained more or less in ix 
entirety. For myself I think that a translation into modern English is gutles 
The Coventry Nativity Play, on the other hand, goes well. The action is mor 
varied and there is room for both slap-stick and rant. A small choir can k 
extremely dignified and the story is a familiar one unfamiliarly presented 
The situations are simple and human, and the doctrine is uncomplicated 
We were greatly helped in this production by having a boy who played th 
Virgin Mary with grace and simple conviction, but I believe that it would 
not be difficult to find such an actor amongst an average group of twelve- 
year-old boys anywhere. 

What both these plays do provide is an opportunity to combine acting, 
singing and dancing in the framework of an intimate and unpretentious per- 
formance. A word of warning about dancing. I enlisted the help of a young 
dancer in training the boys, but I was not sufficiently firm in insisting upon 
a type of dance movement which could be neat and lively but yet eas) 
acquired by small boys. Jn consequence a disproportionate amount of time 
had to be spent towards the end in rehearsing the dancing. On the other 
hand the usual rustic clod-hopping seen on the stage would have been even 
worse. This subject needs careful consideration but there is no doubt tha 
a small amount of dancing is a very useful training for boy-actors. 

In conclusion I apologise to my more experienced colleagues in the pro 
fession who have a wide experience of drama production. My remarks att 
not addressed to them but to the young schoolmaster who takes on such: 
job for the first time. 


1Bertram Joseph, “The Elizabethan Stage and the Art of Elizabethan Drama, 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1955. 
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TEACHING AND EXAMINING 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 














by 
E. L. BLACK and A. H. WHITE 


Chairman and Secretary of the Manchester Branch of the English Association 


Toe MANCHESTER Branch of the English Association and the University 
of Manchester School of Education recently organised a one-day school on 
the teaching of English Language and its examination for the G.C.E. This 
was attended by 265 teachers drawn from a large part of N.W. England. 
Mr. N. L. Clay spoke on teaching English Language to Fifth Forms. He 
argued that, because the proportion of children entering schools at 11 plus 
varies from area to area, the performance of the C streams in G.C.E. exam- 
inations varies considerably from school to school. He insisted that in Eng- 
lish Language virtually all candidates entered and that ‘the wish of the 
§.$.E.C. that schools should enter only those candidates with a good chance 
of passing is not operative in this subject’. He urged that the examination 
should bear in mind what the children who leave at sixteen will need in the 
future as citizens. “This would help our teaching to have a social foundation.’ 

He thought that the G.C.E. English Language paper was harder, and de- 
manded more mature powers, than the old S.C.; he therefore would like to 
see a graded certificate, so that those who only just failed, or who did really 
well, would have appropriate endorsements. He suggested that for potential 
undergraduates there should be a more advanced paper to be taken later; he 
urged critics of the existing papers to propose detailed alternatives that would 
encourage them to teach what they considered important and stimulating. 
While he hoped that examiners would be inventive, he was sure that teachers 
would not teach merely for an examination. “What is taught,’ he concluded, 
is more important than what is tested.’ A lively discussion followed: there 
were pleas for exercises in ‘directed composition’ written with a particular 
teader in mind, for essay-topics of more genuine interest to candidates, and 
for a combined paper in Language and Literature. 

Mrs. G. A. Jones spoke about her work as a former Chairman of Exam- 
iners. She explained how carefully papers are set, and stressed that draft 
papers are rigorously scrutinised by a committee on which teachers are well 
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represented. She explained that most boards award about one-third or two 
fifths of the marks to the essay. She defended an analytical method of mar. 
ing essays by which equal marks are awarded to Content, Presentatio, 
Expression, Mechanical Accuracy and General Impression. She explaine} 
that any conventional terminology is accepted in grammatical questions; fy; 
instance, adjectives could be said to qualify, describe, or limit. She said thy 
borderline candidates might not have lost so many marks if they had re 
the questions carefully—e.g. if asked to explain deep in deep blue they mus 
replace it by an adjective and must choose the correct one of the many mea. 
ings of deep. Speaking of comprehension tests she explained that candidate 
might use a few words of the original, but must avoid wholesale quotation 
She preferred the N.U.J.M.B. type of question on summarising, which give 
a lead to the candidate and asks him to summarise only specific points 
sections of the original. She explained how the marks of different marker 
are standardised; she stressed the care that is taken to do justice to border-line 
candidates. 

In the afternoon four short lectures were given. Mr. H. Sylvan Evan 
spoke on the English Language Paper B, for Technical Schools. He explained 
that the first passage chosen for comprehension is taken from some no 
fiction narrative of a personal experience, while the second is taken from 
thoughtful, argumentative writing on a non-literary topic. He explained 
that one question demands the factual description of some process or appari 
tus; at present candidates are forbidden to draw diagrams, but he thought 
that this prohibition made the exercise a difficult one. The essay subjecs 
encouraged the candidates to write from first-hand experience. 

Mrs. Barbara Claypole described the N.UJ.M.B.’s pilot scheme for a 
experimental test in Oral English. Part One of this test asked the candidates 
to read a passage of modern prose. In Part Two candidates answered que 
tions on the text read and entered into general conversation with the exan- 
iner. The examiners did not penalise regional pronunciations of vowels, bu 
did penalise wrong word stress, dropped h’s in stressed positions; slovenl 
articulation, monotonous intonation, and some regional pronunciations that 
obscure meaning. She was sure that such a test would help to give pupis 
poise, would integrate English studies in language and literature, would help 
teachers to bring a breath of the outside world into the classroom, and would 
have, indirectly, a beneficial effect on pupils’ writing. 

Mr. E. L. Black drew on his experiences as Chief Examiner for the Wels 
Joint Education Committee. He thought that the flexibility of the N.U.J.M3 
comprehension question enabled it to test the different aspects of the ability 
to understand what one reads. He argued that the words which candidates 
found most difficult to understand were deceptively familiar words used to 
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convey an unfamiliar idea. He suggested that the ‘essay-title’ should include 
various styles of writing outside the strict definition of the term essay. While 
he realised that objective questions on grammar, etc. protected the candidate 
. m the worst vagaries of examiners, he deplored certain types of exercise. 

Je thought that some alternative questions, notably analysis, seemed easy 
because they attracted the abler candidates. He thoug ght a paper should in- 
clude a second passage for comprehension on a different topic and in a differ- 
ent stvle; if this was to be in verse then the verse should be of intrinsic merit. 
4 do wish,’ he said, ‘that candidates would assume some knowledge on the 
part of their reader and not begin their essays with such obvi ious remarks as: 
“Neighbours are the people who live next door to you’.” In the same way 
he argued that questions which set candidates to describe mechanical pro- 
cesses or apparatuses should specifically permit candidates to assume some 
elementary knowledge of them on the part of the reader. 

Mr. Race gave a clear statement of the usual reasons advanced in defence 
of teaching grammar, but expressed a practising teacher’s doubt of their 
complete validity. He mentioned that in G.C.E. examinations many can- 
a. score high marks in analysis, yet do badly in exercises requiring the 
synthesis of sentences and in their essays. In his experience candidates scored 
more highly on grammar questions than on alternative questions, yet many 
chose the other questions in a mistaken idea that they were easier. 


EDUCATION TODAY—IV 


The adult picturegoer can use his critical faculties and take the bulk of his 
picturegoing with a pinch of salt, but young people have not the adult’s 
experience of life behind them. They are at a stage when they are forming 
their tastes and, although they may recognise that the film world is largely 
one of fantasy, they are basing their conception both of worth-while enter- 
tainment and of a life that is worth living on the standards set by the film 
corporations. On the whole these are standards which exalt violence, vul- 
garity, sentimentality and false psychology. Veronica Lake and Lana Turner 
do more for the girl of fourteen than merely set her hair style. 


A. P. Jephcott, Girls Growing Up (Faber) 
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by 
S. B. WYNBURNE 


Lecturer in English at Stranmillis Training College, Belfast 


I sET THE poem exactly as it stands underneath as part of the three-hour 
mid-sessional English Examination for 250 Training College students in the 
second of their three-year course. They were over nineteen and had al] 
passed our local Ministry’s Senior Certificate Examination at the end of their 
grammar school course. 


I PRACTICAL CRITICISM—POETRY (Marks 35 per cent) 
Read the following poem about a film: 


Verse I Enter the dream-house, brothers and sisters, leaving 
Your debts asleep, your history at the door: 
This is the home for heroes, and this loving 
Darkness a fur you can afford. 


Verse 2 Fish in their tank electrically heated 
Nose without envy the glass wall: for them 
Clerk, spy, nurse, killer, prince, the great and the defeated, 
Move in a mute day-dream. 


Verse 3 Bathed in this common source, you gape incurious 
At what your active hours have willed— 
Sleep-walking on that silver wall, the furious 
Sick shapes and pregnant fancies of your world. 


Verse 4 There is the mayor opening the oyster season: 
A society wedding: the autumn hats look swell: 
An old crocks’ race, and a politician 
In fishing-waders to prove that all is well. 


Verse § Oh, look at the warplanes! Screaming hysteric treble 
In the long power-dive, like gannets they fall steep. 
But what are they to trouble— 
These silver shadows to trouble your watery, womb-deep sleep: 
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Verse 6 See the big guns, rising, groping, erected 
To plant death in your world’s soft womb. 
Fire-bud, smoke-blossom, iron seed projected— 
Are these exotic? They will grow nearer home: 


Verse 7 Grow nearer home—and out of the dream-house stumbling 
One night into a strangling air and the flung 
Rags of children and thunder of stone niagaras tumbling, 
You'll know you slept too long. 
C. Day Lewis: Overtures to Death 


Below are a number of critical remarks, comments, observations and notes made 
by a hasty reader. Criticise or appraise each point that this hasty reader has made. 


Verse 1 I like the idea of building a home fit for heroes who certainly should not 
need to bother about debts and history: every hero should have a fur to 
keep him warm. 

Verse 2. This verse is off the point as gold-fish in a bowl have nothing to do with 
brothers and sisters in a home fit for heroes. 

Verse 3 It must be a funny house to have pictures painted on silver painted walls: I 
suppose it is these paintings which make the viewer sick. 

Verse 4 A rag-bag of unconnected visual images. And how can a politician fishing 
prove anything? 

Verse 5 Actually I cannot hear anything in my sleep as I drink cocoa at night so the 
noise of warplanes doesn’t trouble me. 

Verses 6 I believe the poet is trying to frighten us but I’m not perfectly sure whom 

and7 he is writing for. As he is a professor of poetry at Oxford, he may be writing 
for his students. They may know what a stone niagara is but I don’t. 


For the past eight years I have been setting questions like the one above 
on our local English Language papers and would suggest that the method 
shown is demonstrably better than any other used in examinations to test 
powers of comprehension. As I. A. Richards points out in his Interpretation 
in Teaching (p. 28), the blank, negative feeling of limitless freedom associated 
with, say, “Write a critical appreciation of the poem printed below’, dis- 
appears when the task is seen to be the positive and limited one of comment- 
ing on a comment, or criticising a critic. The cue for the student is complex 
and limiting, to the degree set by the examiner, in that it provides a number 
of starting points; it also enlists the hunter’s impulse while leaving the track 
to be followed sufficiently well sign-posted to prevent straying. This point 
is crucial: what exactly are the lines along which a pupil has to answer a 
question designed to test comprehension and sensitivity? Neither the pupils, 
nor the teachers, nor the markers know, for the examiner has had to phrase 
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his directives so widely that teachers keep their fingers crossed, pupils gallop 
madly in whatever seems the most familiar direction and the marking & panel 
like Red Indian trackers reading bent twigs on a trail, use the cunning of 
years to spot the laggards, the mediocre, and the winners. As far as I know, 
agreeing on criteria for marking poetry is impossible. 

In the advanced English Literature paper of the Northern Ireland Gram. 
mar Schools Certificate Examinations, 1954, Edith Sitwell’s Aubade, printed 
on the paper, had to be discussed along these lines: 

(a) Indicate the situation presented in the poem, and the poet's attitude 

towards it. 

(b) Comment on the peculiarities of language and imagery, and thei 

appropriateness. 

(c) Write a brief appraisal of the poem as a whole, stating freely how it 

has impressed you. 

These directions—generally approved by the teachers who had taught the 
candidates—seem to me to invite all seven devils into the examination hall 
what is relevant and what is not? But all of us who have set similar questions 
and marked the answers know what a mess vague directives invite and 
receive. 

Now the Day Lewis poem above is guarded against the mass of irrele- 
vancies it would have excited if (a), (b), (c) above had been printed below 
it. The experiment to prove this can, of course, still be done; I think an 
experiment with two control groups of Sixth Form girls or boys, each with 
the same poem but with the different directives given above, would prove 
the superiority of the complex cue to the vague one. 

In marking 250 answers to the poetry question, I was able to get a stagger 
between nought and full marks. In spite of the copious allotment of over 
an hour, some 15-20 per cent of the candidates failed to grasp firmly that the 
poem was about a film; guided by the tested and dividend-paying convictior 
that if you write a lot, you are certain to earn at least 40 per cent for pen- 
speed, intelligent remarks, bravery, decency in praising the poet’s mysticism 
or punctuation or resemblance to W. Wordsworth or, more daringly, t 
T. C. Elliott, they wrote five frantic pages on the dream-house of * death or 
the after-life or the world of dreams: they scored between nought and 20 
per cent. Some ro per cent got full marks because they tackled every point 
with gusto and explained exactly how and why the cretin of a hasty reader 
had misread the whole poem except, perhaps, the last verse. About 20 pet 
cent covered most of the points adequately but usually failed at the last verse: 
they scored between 60 and 80 per cent of the marks. I felt quite satisfied 
that I was staggering the others reliably in the lower reaches. 

Setting a question on the lines above can be a lengthy job: you might 
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stumble across a poem that is suitable while flicking over the pages of the 
frst anthology at hand, or you might have to keep your eyes open for a 
couple of months before you found one to suit your purpose. Or a poem 
that seemed made to measure might prove, as you experimented with tenta- 
tive comments, not as good as you thought at first. It is irritating to spend 
some six or seven hours finding and cross-cueing a poem only to discover 
that it is not really amenable to the treatment you had envisaged. But a 
pertinacious examiner who realises that he who sets the paper calls the tune 
in the classroom and rewards the sort of teaching that makes good readers 
will be willing to sacrifice the time necessary for forecasting in detail how 
the candidate will re-act to the problems put before him in the frightening 
isolation of the examination hall. 

In addition to making a call on your time, this kind of question demands 
alittle ingenuity. For a poor fifth form I should have put in the date of the 
poem and worded the cue to Verse 1 something like this: ‘I wonder how 
many of the poet’s family are going into the cinema. I believe he is poking 
fun at those entering but I can’t see how darkness can become a fur-coat’. 
The quality of the answering is the measure of the examiner’s competence 
and luck) in finding the right poem and composing the cues that are best 
for the candidates to be tested. 

With plenty of time for reading, comparing, and making up his mind, 
the candidate is freed from the necessity to unload against the clock any and 
every idea he has on the surface of his mind. The tendency to write cop- 
iously and to leap with amazing agility over every difficulty where reflection 
would be useful is checked: what we want is reflection first, the balancing of 
one judgment against another, and then a considered opinion over which 
he has to stand. The pupil has to go through the angoisse or Angst of making 
ajudgment, of discriminating between alternatives. The reason for the pre- 
pared note, the ready-made response adjustable to any cue, is exactly the 
teacher’s assumption that his pupil is incapable of being spontaneous and 
independent. But every pupil is capable of judging if his attention is guided 
on to something within his competence and the examination system demon- 
strated in this article would help to deal a blow at the prepared response. 
Would anyone regret the passing away of the studied insincerities, the gushes 
of unfelt feeling, the hotch- potch of half-remembered notes that ¢ express the 
painful confusion of dictated hypocrisy? 

It will come as a surprise to the hardened marker to find as he takes up 
one answer-book after another that his patience, close brother to despair, has 
changed into expectancy: the purely prudential answers, the overflow of 
scholarly notes, have disappeared and each answer bears the unmistakable 
imprint of an individual solving his problems in the academic equivalent of 
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a psychiatrist's couch. The pupil is invited, not to bluff but to expose hij 
powers of judgment as a reader. 

The complex-cue system of testing comprehension and exercising liberd 
guidance on pupils who would be tempted to dissipate their energies i: 
irrelevancies guarantees a high degree of reliability in marking. In a recen 
Language paper the text of the Wilfred Owen poem Miners was preceded 
by the directive: “Write a critical appreciation of the following poem’. Tl 
assistant examiner marking the question complained to his sympathetic col. 
leagues that he knew what to expect: a number of paraphrases from people 
who commented on little more than the sense articulations of the vers 
What he or the examiner were looking for I couldn’t find out, but a recog. 
nition dim and faint made me turn back through my old copies of THE vs 
OF ENGLISH till I came to Denys Thompson’s practical criticism of the poem 
(Vol. 2, No. 4). On being challenged with the phrase ‘If the sense is clear] 
do not think that much need be said of the means employed by Owen’, the 


examiner admitted he would be forced on his criteria to put the editor of 


THE USE OF ENGLISH into the fifty per cent category. Merely one mor 
example of the horrible subjectivity that makes all of us markers wonder x 
some time or other if a dart-board wouldn’t give a more reliable score tha 
the blue pencil. 

A short digression here may be pardoned. A colleague who was doing 
with a class parallel to mine a précis of the R. L. Stevenson passage in Ol- 
phant’s A General Certificate English Course (pp. 391-2) kindly, and unsus 
pectingly, granted my request to mark half-a-dozen of the summaries made 
by my students. Unknown to him, I got one of my students to copy out 
my clean version in his rather uncouth handwriting. My colleague was taken 


aback when he found he had given me C plus, a lower mark than some of 


my worst students had received. Recovering quickly, however, he offered 
me his own clean version which I asked another student to copy out in his 
usual illiberal-looking handwriting. A second colleague sportingly accepted 
to mark the same half-dozen summaries, including my own, but he knew 
nothing of the second floater which I had slipped in. This second marker 
gave me C minus, my first colleague B minus and two of my students B's! 
Those who would doubt the validity of this test and believe that précis 
writing is necessarily a test with a high degree of objectivity can be recom- 
mended to try out this or similar experiments on themselves. 
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by 
GEOFFREY HOARE 


Senior English Master, St. George’s School, Harpenden 


SCHOOL MAGAZINES are usually dull collections of reports written in face- 
tious journalese or pompous ‘style’ combined with one or two ‘literary’ odd- 
ments, and printed without imagination or taste. This at least is the impress- 
ion, with two or three exceptions, we receive from magazines sent to us from 
other schools. 

The function of a school magazine is assumed to be simply to gratify the 
young delight in reading reports about its own activities. The usual explana- 
tion for its dullness is that of expense. The actual reason is that the lay-out 
is left to the printer “who has always done it like that’ and the articles are 
completely trivial. 

Such an attitude to the elaborate process of getting thousands of words into 
print to circulate to perhaps a thousand readers seemed so half-hearted that 
we decided to revolutionise our magazine and even if we couldn’t make it 
pay we could make it lose interestingly. 

In order to make the magazine really representative of the school, we or- 
ganised a small committee of five Sixth formers and two members of the 
staff. This group then selected certain reporters with known specialisms to 
deal with the varied aspects of school life—and pursued them for articles and 
reviews. All ideas about lay-out, drawings, cover design and copy were sub- 
mitted to the committee for approval. Proof reading and paging were also 
in their hands. 

The first problem about material was solved, it was found, by an elaborate 
poster campaign. Every three days for several weeks new posters demanding 
atticles and posters appeared; ‘doodles’ in rough books were collected for 
possible tail-pieces; a competition was launched for cover-designs, and another 
offering cash prizes) for poems, essays and short stories. Members of the 
staff were asked to keep an eye open for suitable copy appearing in the nor- 
mal course of school work. In order to widen the appeal of the magazine 
among a potential adult audience we wrote to old pupils who were known 
to have something to say. 

As articles were so numerous, it was decided that they should be handed 
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round to the individual members of the committee with instructions to repor 
back on the best work after a few days. This procedure brought out inter. 
esting critical differences. I was particularly struck by the emphasis the Sixth 
placed on ‘form’. Often the work of younger children was condemned owt. 
right. But, by treading warily, worthwhile decisions were made. 

The inquiry into typography was extremely rewarding. Most people, in- 
cluding professional writers and even art students, are completely i ignorant 
of typography. Most school magazines are printed by small local firms wi 
are inhibited by the apprentice scheme from the smallest inclination to exper- 
iment. They produce the ‘Parish Magazine’ lay-out. The bigger firms seem 
to regard glossiness as the ultimate criterion, preferably with embossed head- 
lines. After talking to one or two printers we could discuss readily ‘ems’ and 
‘12 points’ and ‘leading’ and ‘folio’, so we sent off for estimates to a dozen 
firms. 

It was surprising how rapidly the children began to distinguish between 
Centaur and Bembo and Perpetua and Bell. Monotype supply some excel- 
lent large type display cards and the Penguin Introduction to Typography by 
Oliver Simon was useful in arguing about detail such as the use of smal 

capitals with dropped initials, and the setting of poetry. 

The estimates varied a good deal. The use of ‘Lino’ instead of ‘Mono 
made a difference of five pounds. Unfortunately, few firms carry a complete 
range of the more unusual type faces and ‘Lino’ ni I believe, at the moment 
only Times and Granjon. We chose the cheapest estimate and fought all the 
printer’s ideas on bold types, mixed capitals and variegated headlines, even 
down to the size of headings and the lay-out of the pages. We were very 
fortunate in having an extremely accurate firm as far as copying the text was 
concerned, for the most thorough Sixth formers couldn’t read proofs. 

The third problem was to make the magazine pay. Advertisements were 
conjured from kindly parents and various suppliers; the school Bank was 
most helpful, but the whole technique of canvassing advertisements has not 
yet been developed. A circular letter to old scholars explaining the aims o 
the new magazine brought in many subscriptions. 

I am sure that as an expression of the community a magazine can rival 
play production. The excitement on publication date, which the printers 
kept to most carefully, was proof enough that something was afoot. The 
curious mystique of perfect guillotining and the smell of the printers’ ink 
affected us all. Added to this, the children had developed an awareness of 
style less typically ‘school magazine’, and they had been through the w hole 
process of printing, and developed severe standards of typography; even the 
posters used for advertising developed impressive facility—in the best sense 
—with gently ironic allusions to the tricks of the trade. 
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PART ‘A’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


Tue useRS of the Reading Sheets are invited to consider how far the 
general effect of each of the poems is dependent upon its diction. It is diffi- 

cust to make any general remarks on the subject of diction other than those 
sich appear below in connection with the extract from Paradise Lost; each 
poet must be treated as an individual case, and for this Reading Sheet I have 
tried to choose poems whose diction is remarkable enough to warrant an 
approach through diction alone. 

EDMUND SPENSER: from The Faerie Queene. Like other poets, Spenser is 
suided in his choice of words by the demands of particular contexts, but he 
isalso influenced by two ever-present needs—the need for words which will 
sive his language an archaic flavour, and the need for those which will give 

acuphonious sound. These needs served, his diction has also, at times, an 
odividu: al and personal vigour, though there is not very much evidence of 
this in the extract un der consideration. Some of the archaisms here are me rely 

a i.e. they reside only in the spelling of the words—while others are 
faked (‘thristy’ and “dispre d’, for example). Others, again, such as ‘entrayld’ 
and ‘display’, appear to have been chosen not only for their archaic flavour 
but also for a certain leisurely elegance. But if archaisms and pseudo- 
archaisms are valued because they contribute to the ‘old-world’ atmosphere, 
euphony is clearly to be valued for its own sake. Spenser’s cultivation of it 
is always shown to particular advantage in lines where it has an expressive 
value, as in any which tell of sleep, or of death, or of falling waters. Hence 
the effectiveness of the diction in Il. 10-13; but it is the demands of euphony, 
feel, which also cause him to vary ‘fragrant’ with ‘odours’ and ‘smells’ (in 
ll. 4, 6, 9); that is to say, choice is influenced less by the appropriateness of 
the individual word in its context than by the need of avoiding the inhar- 
monious repetition of sounds. There are some merely conventional words; 
‘wanton’, ‘fragrant’ and ‘painted’, as here used, were by Spenser’s time (I 
believe) poetic conventions. The most pleasing Spenser touches are in the 
direct and vigorous ‘pricking armes, and “wypt away his toylsom sweat. 
The allusive ‘Traveiler’ is interesting and characteristic: by spelling the word 
as he does, Spenser gives a side-glance at the word ‘travail’. 
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JOHN MILTON: from Paradise Lost. It may be found a useful approach 
the descriptive language of Milton, and indeed to that of any other poet, t: 
ask the class to observe the force and vividness acquired by those word 
which we learn during the first years of our lives, for it is the words learned 
then which subsequently have the greatest evocative power. There is nothing 
in the words ‘green’ and ‘field’ which of itself gives them greater immediacy 
than that possessed by ‘verdant’ and ‘glebe’, and the fact that the first pair 
are, the second pair not, of Anglo-Saxon origin is largely incidental (beside 
meaning nothing to those who do not study the origin of words). Wha 
clearly matters is the ‘homeliness’ of a word—the fact of its having becom: 
firmly attached to its meaning in days when the surrounding world was sti 
fresh to sight and to touch; upon such words the poet whose aim is mer 
sensuous evocation will do well to draw largely, leaving the exotic and the 
scholarly words for more appropriate contexts. In reading the Milton ling 
we respond easily to ‘fragrant the... earth After soft showers’, and ‘sweet 
the coming on Of... evening’, and perhaps ‘walk by moon Or glittering 
starlight’; but ‘orient beams’ and ‘herb’ and ‘solemn bird’ merely remove to 
a distance what should be presented to us as close up. Even where the lan- 
guage is simple enough to be potentially evocative it suffers from being 
generalised—‘bird’, ‘herb’, ‘tree’, ‘fruit’ and ‘flower’ have not the power 
possessed by words which name particular varieties. We may think, too, 
that ‘fertile’ has no special value in this context, any more than ‘solemn’ has 
when applied to a nightingale; the words are dignified make-weights whose 
chief task is to sustain the line. What, then, is Milton’s principle of choice: 
I should say that his aim was ‘propriety’, as distinct from ‘appropriatenes' 
—Miltonic propriety which was to open the way for eighteenth century 
elegance. Conscious of the dignity of his sacred task, Milton must constantly 
have rejected as too homely a word which we, with our different viewpoint, 
would gladly have had him retain. Finally, Milton has become lost in the 
light that he shed: the nouns and the epithets which he made fashionable 
(the extract on the Reading Sheet has many of them) prevent us from being 
able to read Milton as he should be read, with a seventeenth-century eye. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: from The Prelude (1805). Like much of Word 
worth’s poetry, this extract shows some traces of the ‘false diction’ which 
he deplored: Milton and the eighteenth century between them give us ‘care- 
less’ (Goldsmith has ‘careless steps’ in The Deserted Village), ‘grove’, ‘couched, 
‘pertained’, ‘cheered’, and ‘genial’. As might be expected, these conventional 
words make comparatively little impact; the strength of the writing is de- 
rived for the most part from everyday words—‘slackening’, ‘settling’ 
‘warmth’, ‘needed’, ‘silver’, ‘grass’, ‘soothed’, ‘sense’, ‘touch’, and others. 
Because the words are simple it is not to be supposed that no skill or art lies 
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behind their use. It is noticeable that the words which express the poet’s 
mood are chosen to correspond to those which express the scene: both mood 
and scene are represented as in an intermediate state, free from the extremes 
of emotion and sensation. So, ‘gently’, ‘slackening’, ‘settling’, ‘gentler’, and 
‘happiness’ reinforce ‘shady’, ‘placid’, ‘warmth’, ‘silver’ (i.e. neither “dazz- 
ling’ nor ‘dark’), ‘sunshine’ (softer than ‘sunlight’ and moderated by ‘grass’), 
‘soothed’, and ‘warm ground’. The word ‘balanced’ (1. 19) also contributes, 
although metaphorically, to the prevailing idea of an intermediate state: it 
means, I take it, ‘held in balance between obliviousness and consciousness 
of surroundings’. 


JoHN KEATS: from The Eve of St. Agnes. Everyone knows of the delight 
experienced by Keats when he met in Spenser’s Faerie Queene the phrase 
‘sea-should’ring whales’, and we may suppose that Keats’s delight arose not 
only from the sonority of the expression, not only from the sense of physical 
urgency conveyed by ‘should’ring’, but also by the fact that in such a context 
the word ‘should’ring’ obscurely suggests ‘shoal’—and this gives the whales 
numbers to supplement their vigour. There is no doubt that Keats’s mind 
asily associated together words of similar sound and that his choice of an 
dfective word often depended upon the existence of such an association. 
Sometimes the words thus associated are both (or all) present in the poem. 
Thus, ‘arch’d’ (in 1. 1 of the extract) and ‘garlanded’ and ‘carven’ all to some 
extent answer one another: in echoing ‘arch’d’, ‘garlanded’ preserves the 
effect of spaciousness, and in echoing ‘garlanded’, ‘carven’ gives to the flowers 
anon-floral solidity. There is similar interaction between ‘panes’, ‘quaint’ 
and ‘stains’. ‘Diamonded’ (1. 4) supplies not only shape but also light and a 
hard, glassy surface: this quality is felt as carried on by ‘device’, ‘dyes’, and 
to some extent “deep-damask’d’. In 1. 8 the word ‘emblazonings’ clearly 
connects in Keats’s mind with ‘blaze’, though the similarity of sound is for- 
tuitous. “Twilight’ and ‘dim’ have the desirable effect of softening the exces- 
sive light suggested by ‘blaze’. ‘Blush’d’ and ‘blood’ (1. 9) obviously reinforce 
cach other. In 1. 11, ‘gules’ perhaps suggests ‘jewels’. It is difficult to justify 
the employment of either ‘gules’ or ‘emblazonings’ on the merits of their 
dictionary meanings. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: Binsey Poplars. Pupils who are successful with 
the Keats extract will not find much difficulty with the Hopkins poem. 
Alliteration and assonance are important in bringing together in the mind 
certain words (usually pairs of words) and intermingling, as it were, their 
meanings. The imaginative and metaphorical words also deserve comment 
‘sandalled’, ‘sleek’); and the elliptical and the concise (‘wind-wandering’, 
‘weed-winding’, ‘beauty been’, ‘unselve’) should not be overlooked. 
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LOUIS MACNEICE: Snow. It may be necessary to consider first what i 
poem is about. It strikes me as rather obviously synthesized: one suspeq 
that the poem arose from a simple experience (snow against roses) whig 
was rather consciously complicated by the introduction of a tangerine (g 
exotic fruit to differ from the English rose) and a fire (to contrast with ty 
snow). However that may be, the various elements of the experience ¢ 
not seem to me to be convincingly welded, and one wonders how far thi 


fact is reflected in the uncertain choice of words. I think that ‘spawning 
(I. 2) is a doubtful success, rather pretentious, and that the important-sound 
ing ‘collateral’ and ‘incompatible’ are out of place in a context which demanj 
vivid sensuous evocation. “World’ (I. 4) is too general a word for what; 
intended here. ‘Incorrigibly’ (I. 6) appears to me to be the wrong word, a 
so also does ‘plural’, since plurality is not one of the key-ideas of the poen 
‘Things being various’ (I. 8) is shabby, (though this is a shabbiness of phrax 
rather than of diction). “Bubbling’ (I. 9) is another failure, a desperate striving 
to avoid the obvious; and I cannot see the purpose of introducing ‘huge’ int 
the last line, unless it is to avoid tameness and to make a weak line sow! 
impressive. Or can it be (one asks wickedly) that the statement made in th 
last line applies only to the huge roses, and not to the little ones: 


Reading Sheet No. XXVIII, the last of this series of eight, will contain: 
number of poems for criticism and evaluation. 


PART ‘B’ by DOROTHY J. COOPER 


English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School 


THE FIRST exercise is a short one, meant to emphasise the difference be 
tween the Victorian idea of edifying news for a woman’s magazine and the 
modern journalist’s notion of “human interest’. The latter is exemplified 1 
day-to-day serials and in the fascinated retailing of every item of the dai! 
routine of royalty—of which an instance is the booklet on the Queen: 
Siamese kitten. In A the behaviour of the Czar and his wife is presented 
a model to English families; the mutual respect between man and wifes 
marked, and there is implied approval of the home life of the English roy 
family. B reports a series of trivial incidents; nothing happens and nothing 
matters. It invites the reader to eke out the dull daily jobs by regularly ide- 
tifying herself with a ‘smart set’ and to be knowing about the doings of ti 
rich and fashionable. 

II(a) and (b) are poems about children. The pairing of them invites t 
reader to notice their particular ways of gaining their effects, and the cha 
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acteristics of each poet. It is not intended that one should be used as a stick 
to beat the other. 

[l(a) shows children in a context of time, their background an old house 
and the onset of a winter night, against which their energy seems more vivid, 
fragile and transient. The poem is built on a conventional style; the poet has 
given his scene the strangeness that is his easily recognisable way with poetry. 
The sunset, for instance, is crimson and daftodil—‘the light that never was, 
on sea or land’. The sun floats in a mirror, the fountain is stilled, evening 
ominous. The verse most successful in making this attempt, has a beautifully 
achieved effect of assonance—‘Light fails; night falls’. The slow, impressive 
pauses of the verse are achieving the unnatural silence which is the emblem 
of the cold future into which children must come. The delicacy of young 
lives is heightened by the mention of their rarified voices in the cold—‘Their 
lughter rings like timbrels’, ‘gentle as/Flakes in the air that pass’. The chil- 
dren are reminders of time: in the other poem, children are the occasion of 
the poem. 

Cummings has often been found far too eccentric and wayward to be 
taken seriously. Nevertheless, children can appreciate and enjoy his flouting 
of the poetic decencies; they may even learn a few tricks with words them- 
selves. Ther2 is a reason for the cutting of lines at an unexpected point. It 
makes ‘Spring’ more emphatic: it draws extra attention to the newness of 
‘mud-luscious’. There is a point in the recurring ‘far and wee’: the business 
of children playing outside in Spring is never-ending. There is a point in 
running together “eddieandbill’, ‘bettyandisbel’, children run names together 
inalump. This poem has its own kind of fantasy as well. The balloon man 
is lame at first, then queer, then goat-footed. His outlines have become 
blurred till he is Pan himself, and the street games are a part of the rites of 
Spring. 

Ill contains three passages on writers, all by women. The aim of A is not 
to give information but to evoke Atmosphere. The personality of Charlotte 
Bronté, as suggested here, is not that of a human being, but of a fabulous 
creature of ‘strange, virgin and inaccessible beauty’. The Yorkshire moors 
belong to her; and anyone who fancies that she could ever have been in love 
ought never to have been born. The passage records the author’s feeling of 
entranced devotion, but it offers no help to one who wishes to understand 
Charlotte Bronté’s work. The altitude is shown in such expressions as ‘bonds 
that bound’, ‘the divine passion of her communion’, ‘her moors have kept 
the secret”. It is this kind of writing that makes serious criticism of the work 
of the Bronté family very difficult indeed. 

B also is concerned to establish a personal link with the writer under dis- 
cussion. She favours, as an approach to Pope, a ‘sensitive’ study of his form- 
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ative youth, a gentle spirit blasted by hard words. His voice as a child, hi 
dog, his grotto are introduced as likely to help us to an understanding of his 
work. But more significant is the ‘It moves me also’, in which the writ: 
reveals her interest in herself. She is apt to come disturbingly between th 
reader and the subject, nudging us, telling us what to feel, when to be re. 
spectful, when to be very angry (‘the vile and unspeakably disgraced Den. 
nis’). It is not fair to hector the reader in this way. 

C has the tone of a well-informed school-mistress, coming after two mor 
exotic ladies. She aims at information. It is information worth having and 
she gives it briskly and clearly. Comments are made on other critical ap- 
proaches to Wordsworth and there are no emotional liberties taken with 
words. In a few lines, she has told us about Wordsworth’s revolutionary 
period, his characteristic choice of subject, and the belief he had in individu 
human beings. With the others, we were still summoning a suitably respect. 
ful frame of mind in which to read Emily Bronté or Pope. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS OF COPYRIGHT MATERIAL IN READING SHEETS 
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VI Louis Macneice, ‘Snow’, from Collected Poems, by permission of the Author 
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Messrs. Faber & Faber, Ltd. 
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Reading Sheets are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6 
per dozen per set of four issues. Orders, stating whether the A or B sheet 
required, should be sent to the publishers at 40 William IV Street, London, 
W.C.2, from whom single specimen sheets can be had. 
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[HAVE JUST received the Autumn issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH, which as 
ysual is informative, enlightening, and helpful. 

[should like, however, to comment on Mr. Moorby’s review of the Eng- 
lish Language Arts, by the Commission on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Mr. Moorby succeeds in being 
merely petulant without assuming responsibility for amplifying the grounds 
of his strictures or even expounding them sufficiently to make them intellig- 
ible. The report which the reviewer dismisses so flippantly is the product of 
long deliberation by the leading representatives of American teachers of 
English. It may be a bad report, but it deserves a more serious evaluation 
by our respected colleagues in England. 

JOHN J. DE BOER 
Editor, Elementary English 
(Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English) 
Urbana, Ill., U.S.A. 


Mr. MOORBY WRITES: 

I had hoped that after reading The English Language Arts 1 would have 
been able to transmit to English teachers here some stimulating and interest- 
ing ideas. I was very sorry not to be able to do this. 

I make four points about the book, and it seems to me that they are all 
established quite plainly except perhaps the last which would require con- 
siderable space to substantiate. I can comment about this last point quite 
briefly. No one who really understood the problem would present, either 
to those actually teaching, or those intending to teach, the kind of 40 page 
bibliography that this report has. 

Iam sure that there must be many excellent teachers of English in the 
U.S.A. My only doubt is whether they would contribute to a report like 
this. 


READING SHEETS 


ARE THE comments on the reading sheets intended to be final and gener- 
ally acceptable judgments on the various extracts, or simply a means of 
209 . 
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stimulating criticism? If, as I suspect, the former alternative is intendej 
some of the recent comments must be open to debate. 

My immediate concern is with the two prose extracts on horses in the} 
sheet last issued. The reviewer ignores an important weakness in (iti)a, 
namely, the disadvantage of treating Black Beauty anthropomorphical| 
which arouses a false emotional attitude to the animal, or in other word 
creates sentimentality. There are also phrases which are incongruous and 
embarrassing. On the other hand I think that the point of (iii)b is really 
convey the impression made by the animal on a human being, though ad. 
mittedly words are actually put into the horse’s mouth. The horse, the writer 
may well retort, is not necessarily insolent, he may not actually feel like this 
but he certainly seems to. This description is done quite well (though per 
haps a little overdone), and moreover the affection of Ada for Velvet is here 
quite real and acceptable. One cannot deny that horses are not the master 
in life, but English literature is full of allusions and images involving them, 
and the impression they have made on the great writers is certainly not tha 





of the flabby, featureless creature that Black Beauty is, even at his bes 
moments. 

I would also put a large question mark against the comments on Cardus 
that appeared in last summer’s edition. Few English writers could possibly 
stand up to Mr. Chapman’s apparent views on the use of hyperbole and 
metaphor! Does Herrick’s “To Daisies’ inflate these humble flowers into a 
unnatural importance in the world of Man and Nature? 

H. L. KENNEDY 
St. John’s School, Leatherhead 


POEMS TO READ AND HEAR 


YOUR REVIEWER'S remarks on ‘Poems to Read and Hear’ are such that 
I feel compelled to state what to me seems the obvious. 

The greatest difficulty in presenting a gramophone lesson is finding the 
text, without which the lesson is useless. No single anthology seems ever to 
contain more than one or two of the poems of which one has recordings, 
and one’s records rarely give versions of more than one or two poems in the 
anthology being used. 

As the gramophone companies will not issue texts with their records—l 
have failed to convince Columbia of the need for this—then the way is open 
for a publisher to provide, most economically, all the texts within one set 
of covers. 

I have no connection with the firm of George G. Harrap, so I can honestly 
express my gratitude for such a book. Your reviewer, I suspect, must have 
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books of verse by the dozen always available when he is teaching, or else he 
has never attempted systematic teaching by means of the gramophone. 
When he writes, ‘It is difficult to understand its real purpose’, he displays a 
singular ignorance of the troubles other teachers have encountered in teach- 
eee tow dhe tecke of ve 

ing poetry by the help of records é + oi 


Sale, Cheshire 


THE AGE OF CHAUCER 


May I ADD a few words to the recent argument concerning The Age of 
Chaucer. I have no desire to defend the book (as Mr. Ford, its editor, has 
done), nor to attack it (as Mr. Browning has done). The controversy over 
anthropologising may or may not prove important to literature. I wish to 
record that the text of Sir Gawain and pe Grene Kni3t in its present form 
inthe Pelican series is corrupt and in some measure less reliable than Morris’s 
edition published early in this century. To list all the errors (modernisations, 
misreadings and mechanical mistakes) in the first frve hundred lines would 
occupy considerable time and space. May I give a fair sampling? 

In the text of Sir Gawain the editor’s modernisation process may account 
for a majority of the senseless mistakes. In line 218 helme is an easy mistake. 
The MS reads halme (O.E. healm, stalk) and here, as elsewhere in ME, is 
applied to mean the shaft of a weapon. Helme in ME meant ‘helmet’, and I 
suggest that it would be fairly difficult even today to grasp an axe by the 
helmet. However, the reader with y3en ful brode may correct this slip by 
reference to line 330 where halme is permitted to retain its original form and 
(presumably) meaning. Consistency of method is not one of the editor’s 
unshakeable virtues. Thus, genitival s appears sometimes with an apostrophe, 
sometimes without. For example, Arthure’s (29) and Godes Halve (326). The 
verb to be in the 3rd sg. pret. wat3 has been altered to was, but has (line 16) 
is rightly printed hat3 in line 330. An even more superficial knowledge of 
Middle English is displayed on the very first page, in which hat, ‘is called’, 
is translated ‘has’! 

Unnecessary alterations, even in the form of additions to the actual text, 
creep in unannounced. In line 11 turnes is unnecessary and is not in the poem; 
in fact, it comes from Morris’s edition. Morris, on the other hand, put his 
verb in before the preposition, which is perhaps rhythmically better. In 207 
the editor reads groves. The MS reads greues. Groves is quite indefensible. 
First, the words are distinct in O.E. grafa yields ME greue. O.E. graf is the 
parent of grove. Second, there is a difference of meaning. In the ME period 
greve still had rather the sense of ‘thicket’ than ‘grove’. In 216 MS gracos 
should be expanded to gracios (as other editors have done) not gravios. 
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The notes have two main failings. Occasionally they are wrong, and occa- 
sionally they are unhelpful. In 119 lote is here glossed ‘lute’! I cannot gues 
what was in the editor’s mind when he fathered this bloomer. ME lote (from 
ONorse Jat) has the meaning ‘sounds, noise, words’. This gloss may be cor- 
rected by looking at line 1623 where the word cannot possibly mean ‘lute’, 
In 360 the verb rych, ‘to decide’, is left unglossed, and in its modernised 
spelling looks deceptively like an adjective. In 171 sturtes, here glossed ‘pieces 
of saddle harness’, is a difficult word. It may derive from O.E. steort and be 
in ME a technical term for some piece of armour designed to cover the 
horse’s tail. If we accept this explanation, the use is unique. On the other 
hand, this word may be the result of a simple scribal error for skurtes (a 
common word used elsewhere in the poem to describe the skirts of the 
horse’s armour). 


The hopelessly mediocre textual performance mirrors forth the quality of 


the critical essays themselves. Mr. Browning’s review seems to suggest that 
the essays have something fresh and revolutionary about their approach to 
Medizval literature. Aside from an occasional piece of barely pertinent 
anthropological ingenuity, the essays repeat most of the misconceptions and 
half-truths of the last century. Even its mistakes are antique! Chaucer's 
Troilus is once again characterised as ‘the first ¢ great modern novel’—a pro- 
nouncement dear to the heart of an older generation and a statement that 
has never yet been intelligently expanded. 

The Hous of Fame is called ‘a masterpiece of comic fantasy with a graver 
undertone of contemplation of human folly’. A masterpiece the poem is, 
but the notion that it is a comic poem is a 19th century one; and the notion 
is more interestingly put by Bell in his edition of Chaucer (he compares 
some of Chaucer’s rhythms to the burlesque measures of Butler’s Hudibras) 


Why is the phrase ‘human folly’ used. Why not say outright ‘the pride of 


achievement’: that faw which Dante treats of in Purgatorio xi. Indeed, this 
is the main theme, not an undertone! Jove’s eagle talks down to Chaucer 
just as Beatrice talks down to an equally dull-w itted Dante. Come dy there 
is, but it is laughter of the gentle smile. 

When all is said and done I think that Mr. Browning’s short and prickly 
review may prove a boon to the book’s reputation after all. 

J. N. SMITH 

Magdalen College, Oxford 


Mr. ForD WRITES: 
Mr. Smith is right: there are far too many mistakes in the Anthology of 
The Age of Chaucer and they are not to be defended. The Anthology was 
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finally checked by someone of Mr. Smith’s kind of linguistic competence, 
but clearly that was not sufficient. 

Having admitted this, however, I must add that I do not think I would 
have invited Mr. Smith himself to make this final check, for reasons that are 
clear if one looks at his first example of our hopeless mediocrity. In our 
version of Sir Gawain (designed, be it remembered, to enable the poem to 
be read fluently by a general reader) we gave ‘helme’ for the original ‘halme’ 
because ‘halme’ is likely to be meaningless without a gloss, whereas ‘helme’ 
is immediately intelligible as helm, handle or shaft (of an axe). That ‘helme’ 
in fact meant ‘helmet’ in M.E. would, quite frankly, not be known to the 
general reader, and it takes an expert like Mr. Smith to be facetious about 
grasping an axe by a helmet. 

Moreover, I think it is rash of Mr. Smith to write as if his ability to point 
out mistakes in the text qualifies him to know so confidently what a novel 
is and isn’t. He seems to suppose that when Mr. Speirs writes of Troilus as 
‘the first great modern novel’, he is using the term in the same fashion as 
‘the older generation’; as if a whole generation of novelists and critics have 
not been at great sie to enlarge and deepen our conception of the novel, 
and as if Mr. Speirs himself had not devoted a major portion of his recent 
book Chaucer the Maker to amplifying and expounding this view of the poem. 

As for Mr. Smith’s view of The Hous of Fame, Chaucer’s ‘main theme’ 
may well be a serious one; but what strikes one on reading his poem, as dis- 
tinct from his sources and intentions, is that the seriousness underlies the 
levity, and this is not simply the nineteenth century view. Indeed, this asser- 
tion is like the claim that ‘the essays repeat most of the misconceptions and 
half-truths of the last century’, which is not just as exaggeration but a piece 
of wilful nonsense. The essays on Chaucer, Langland, Spenser, Wyatt, on 
the Scots poets, on Sir Gawain and on the Mysteries, bear precious little 
resemblance to the stock nineteenth century account of this literature. 

They were written out of a profound conviction that the best medieval 
literature is great literature capable of being far more widely enjoyed than 
has previously been supposed. It was out of this conviction that we provided 
an Anthology in which we were concerned, not so much with pursuing the 
unshakeable virtue of consistency, as with editing the texts so as to make 
it possible for them to be read as poetry by the general reader. To such a 
reader the earlier editors are of little help. They did virtually no editing of 
the spelling, which anyway is the copyist’s and not the poet’s spelling; they 
tended to interpolate, often incongruously, a modern punctuation; like Mr. 
Smith they retained obsolete characters; and they too made mistakes. What 
is more, they succeeded in reducing early English studies to a wearisome 
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chore for the great majority of students—as for the general reader, they 
would not have welcomed him at all inside their walled garden. 

Mr. Smith might reply that he has no wish to defend the earlier editors 
as a whole, just as he apparently has no wish to defend his colleague Mr. 
Browning. But since he also says that he does not wish to attack this book 
either, it is hard to know why he should suddenly have put in this appearance 
out of the dark blue, unless he is given to writing around voluntarily exposing 
corrupt texts or unless, as I incline to believe, he too is reluctant to see his 
walled garden handed over to ‘national trust’ and thrown open to the public, 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ed. ] 





CAMBRIDGE USE OF ENGLISH GROUP 


Subscribers in and near Cambridge may care to know that the group meets 
each month on a Tuesday at 5.0 p.m. in the Conference Room at the Insti- 
tute of Education, 8 Brookside, Cambridge. There is no subscription; a small 
charge is made for tea. The acting Secretary is David Holbrook, Ducklake, 
Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 

Subjects discussed at the meetings already held include ‘Reading and Fleet 
Street’, ‘Dylan Thomas—Poetic Genius?’ and ‘Popular Culture’. The subject 
for March 13th is ‘Reviews and Reviewers—Our Situation’. 
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CINDERELLA AT PORTLAND PLACE 


PAMPHLETS FOR BROADCASTS TO SCHOOLS, Spring Term, 1956. 
[B.B.C. for School Broadcasting Council. | 


Here they are once more. The same admirable booklets, intelligently planned, 
designed in impeccable taste and produced on an expensive scale that is the 
envy of all who have to trim their text-books to rising costs. Pamphlets for 
talks on Geography, Music (three), Scottish Schools (two), Welsh Schools 
three), Country Schools, Travel Talks, Nature Study, Science (two), French 
two), German (two), and Looking at Things—the last sells at 1s. 6d. and 
could not be produced commercially for less than three times the price. A 
joy to unintelligent children, and not beneath the notice of the higher I.Qs. 
" We have become so used to them that we need the comments of that 
useful fiction, the intelligent foreigner. What would he deduce about Eng- 
lish Education, on turning over this pile of pamphlets: That children at the 
primary stage are well and interestingly taught; that at the secondary stage 
a good deal of attention is paid to science, music and languages; that the 
study of English prose is given comparatively slight attention, and poetry 
and drama none. On visits to schools he might be surprised to find that 
so many children, not by any means all feeble-minded, grow up without 
any idea that they are inheritors of the finest literature in the world. And he 
might wonder how it is that the B.B.C. pays so small and so superficial a 
regard to English in schools. 

In the first half of the current term there are only three talks a week given 
to English at the secondary stage, out of 38 broadcasts to schools. They are: 


1. Prose and Verse Readings. Age 13-15. 

This series offers self-contained readings of English prose and verse, in the belief 
that certain passages of good literature, well spoken, can make their effect without 
analysis or comment by the broadcaster. 

Both familiar and unfamiliar passages will be included and modern literature 
will be generously represented. 


(For the current term the writers drawn on are A. Sperry, C. Waterton, R. 
Jefferies, J. H. Williams, Arnold, Cobbett, Crabbe, R. Church and Beowulf. Ten 
broadcasts: ten minutes each. 
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2. Senior English I. Age: about 12. 
Four episodes from Tom Sawyer: 20 minutes each. 

3. Senior English II. Age: 13-15. 

Four episodes from The Mill on the Floss: 20 minutes each. 


18 hours a week—a very unimpressive proportion. This neglect is reflected 
in the lack of any pamphlet devoted to English—a subject one would have 
thought eminently suited to co-operation between broadcast sound and th 
printed page. (Perhaps it should be mentioned that one of the programms 
for Scottish schools gives four broadcasts to a biography of Burns, illustrated 
in one of the Scots pamphlets.) Even at the simplest visual-aid level, ther 
is scope for providing through pamphlets illustrations that will help to make 
scores of English writers more readily available to the young. 
But the most profitable—and totally neglected—opportunity is the pro- 
vision of printed texts to accompany broadcasts of, and concerned with 
literature. Nor should the possibility of producing talks and pamphlets de- 
signed to improve the writing of English be forgotten. “Senior English I and 
II’ are given to story telling, and it may be that an occasional young listener 
is moved to explore other works of the chosen authors for himself. ‘Pros 
and Verse Readings’ also appear to consist of excerpts mainly of narrative 
interest, which would be vastly more effective if the text were to hand for 
a second or third reading. The belief, for years reiterated on the broadcast 
programme, ‘that certain passages of good literature, well spoken, can make 
their effect’ unaided at a single hearing, is in 1956 without firm foundation. 
The charming passage from Bandoola may make its full impact at first hear- 
ing—but Beowulf, Amold, Crabbe: The B.B.C. must be suffering from 
the out-of-touch disease that is endemic in educational but non-teaching 
circles. School Broadcasting is letting slip large and attractive opportunities 
of stimulating good reading habits and improving skill in reading, oppor- 
tunities which (as we have said before in these pages) are positively made for 
broadcasting. As it is, the English programmes provided appear to have been 
unchanged in type for years; they take small account of the potentialities of 
broadcasting technique; they are unrelated to the requirements of the teach- 
ing of English in schools. There is no need for us to tell practising teachers 
that, however horrid the word, English literature has now to be ‘taught’, and 
children cunningly and carefully encouraged to take to good reading. All 
the same, we put it on record. In the days of TV, cartoons, and a blight of 
simplified-vocabulary books and stories, English literature runs the risk of 
being a closed book in an alien tongue. The B.B.C. could do a great deal 
more than it does to open that book. 





























Apart from 18 minutes for primary schools, this makes a total of 50 mip. 
utes a week for English out of educational emissions coming to just unde 
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This is not an attack on school broadcasting. For one thing, the B.B.C. 
bas become more and more like the Civil Service, though with less need. 
There is no one to attack. The permanent B.B.C. staff, like good Civil Ser- 
vants, gO conscientiously on their way, a permanent way, it seems, laid down 
inthe Reith days. There is a School Broadcasting Council; no doubt it has 
chairman and members; presumably it meets. But one wonders if its de- 
liberations have any repercussions at all on the output to schools. Again, the 
B.B.C. has held conferences of selected teachers of English and interested 
persons, W ho have discussed and made recommendations, but to what pur- 
pose? There is probably no organisation concerned with education that is so 
remote from schools—compared for instance with the Ministry, with L.E.A.s, 
and with educational publishers, it is quite in the clouds. The whole set-up 
sits tight, impervious to criticism, obtuse to suggestion, on its bases—im- 
munity and monopoly. An excellent position to be in, but one that calls for 
an even greater sense of responsibility than that which characterises senior 
Civil Servants. For them, policy is decided by an elected body; implemen- 
tation can always be questioned by the same body. But apparently the B.B.C. 
makes its own policy, and carries it out as it pleases. 

Some of the answers to criticism of the B.B.C. we know well already, like 
old bores. We are told that the B.B.C. has adequate contact with schools 
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and that there is no demand for anything fresh. We are reminded that it js 
no business of the B.B.C.’s to replace the teacher or introduce innovations, 
But this is an evasion of responsibility: any cultural organisation on the scale 
of the B.B.C. has an influence whether it likes it or not, and that influence 
can work by default. In other words, if the B.B.C. does not employ its great 
resources to help the teacher to make English literature accessible to his pupils, 
the gap will promptly be filled by every kind of anti-educational influence, 

Any responsible teacher of English could point to ways in which the B.B.C. 
might help him. If the B.B.C. wants ideas, it could collect them without 
difficulty. But a change of heart is required before the badly needed ideas 
can be effective. We end with a comparison. Music in English schools is a 
neglected subject, yet it is conceivable that school broadcasting has done 
something positive to improve the low standard of public taste in music over 
the past twenty years. The same cannot be said of English broadcasts; though 
the need is greater, the achievement is less. School Broadcasts are in a rut, a 
comfortable channel, open to no objection if the direction is right. But the 
English broadcasts are shamefully getting nowhere. 


LANGUAGE 


POWER OF worRDs, by Stuart Chase. [Phoenix House, 18s.] 
This handsomely produced volume of some 300 pages is a successor to the 
same author’s The Tyranny of Words. Like the earlier work, it has as “ 
centre of its interest the subject of “semantics and the problems of meaning 
but ramifies outwards to explore ‘the whole broad field of communic ation’, 
‘Challenged by new developments in the field of communication’, says the 
dust-jacket, ‘the author here speaks to the intelligent layman, and reports the 
subject in its recent aspects’. Thus, in addition to sections on General Seman- 
tics (including an introduction to the work of Alfred Korzybski), Part One, 
‘Findings’, contains discussions of such topics as cybernetics, perception re- 
search, dynamics of groups (‘Some rules of talk in face-to-face groups’), and 
communication among animals. 

Mr. Chase is plain about the seriousness of his subject in the complex world 
of today. As he pertinently remarks, ‘The United Nations can be defined as 
an experiment in communication’. To show how successful communication 
can be impeded, and to suggest how the impediments may be removed, are 
major parts of his undertaking. But it is disconcerting to find this genuine 
seriousness of intention consorting with a studied frivolity of manner (“Why 
does Junior stop tickling? Because he has “learned” that it is risky to make 
passes at Daddy when he is writing’), and a stylistic jocularity recalling the 
popular science article in the illustrated weekly (‘And here, ladies and gentle- 
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The Garrick Playbooks 


A new Series of Plays for Study and Acting. Edited for School 
use by SIDNEY HEAVEN, s.A., Lecturer in the University 
of London Institute of Education. 


This entirely new series of plays is designed for use in the upper 
forms of Secondary Grammar Schools. The plays are intended 
for study and acting, and detailed introduction, notes, and 
appendices, wherever necessary, are provided to assist students 
and teachers both in the study and in the acting and production 
of the plays. 


The first three plays in the series are comedies—one by an un- 
known author of the first Elizabethan era, and the other two 
belonging to a more modern period. Other volumes are in 
preparation. Some of these are modern plays, others classical ; 
some are comedies and some tragedies. 


|. THE PURITAINE or The Widow of Watling Street. A 
comedy byan unknown author first published in 1607 and 
attributed, falsely, to Shakespeare in the Third and Fourth 
Folio Editions of his works, 1664 and 1685. With an intro- 
duction on the acting of the play, notes on stage-setting, 
textual notes, and an appendix on ‘The Background of 
the Story’. 6s. 


2. THE PACIFISTS. A Parable in a Farce. By HENRY ARTHUR 
Jones. With an introduction on the author, his place in 
the Theatre, and his relations with George Bernard Shaw; 
and a note on the acting of the play. 5s. 6d. 


3. HOUSEMASTER. A Comedy in Three Acts. By IAN HAy. 
With an Introductory Essay and illustrations of the stage- 
setting. 6s. 6d. 


Educational Department: 17 STANHOPE ST, GLASGOW, C.4 
Inspection copies on request 


BLACKIE & SON LTD. 
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men, is the famous “cockeyed room,” ... It has had its picture in may 
newspapers and in Life magazine, and is perhaps the best known of all th 
Ames constructs.’) At its best Mr. Chase’s writing has an admirable lucidiy 
and expository ease, but there is far too much of the kind of thing just exem. 
plified, and one cannot help wondering exactly what purpose it may lx 
expected to serve. I cannot believe that ‘the intelligent layman’ is likely t 
appreciate these infusions of forced ‘liveliness’. He will most probably be 
irritated by the author’s apparent assumption that he needs to be ‘humoured’ 
and the manner, ironically enough, thus becomes an obstacle to Mr. Chase’ 
own communication! This is a pity, as he has much interesting and valuabk 
information to impart. 





The second part, ‘Applications’, has much less of this weakness. If it 
analyses of propaganda techniques, campaign oratory, officialese, and so on, 
seem to say little that is new, despite the semantic apparatus, one reflects that 
these things can hardly be said too often or too pointedly. 

The most radical defect of this extremely mixed book is its rather naive 
positivism, its apparent conviction that every problem of communication in 
writing can be overcome by strict observance of the golden semantic rules 
This may be all very well where the purely expository writer is concerned, 
but takes little account of the creative artist. The only consideration given 
to the literary artist is a tiny section called “The semantics of poetry’, which 
confines itself to a brief outline of the work of Ogden and Richards, with 
nothing more on Mr. Chase’s part than the remark that “Poetry, of course, 
tries to convey the most complex meanings expressible in language’. The 
author is plainly not happy in this field. 

Within limits this book may well be found useful in many ways, but thos 
whose interest in communication is one with their interest in imaginative 
literature will be only too aware of what has been excluded and missed. 

ROBIN MAYHEAD 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by Frederick T. Wood. 

[Macmillan, 7s. 6d.] 
Few of us now hold extreme views about the place of grammar in the Eng- 
lish syllabus. ‘Grammar is what grammar does’ has replaced fiercer battle- 
cries and the pages of the I.A.A.M. report perhaps sum up the general view: 
‘Grammar resembles a vitamin in that ill-effects may spring from a deficiency 
and an excessive dose must be wasteful and may be harmful’. 

As its title suggests, The Groundwork of English Grammar is a practical, not 
a philosophical approach. But though the average Sixth-form grammat- 
school linguist could well benefit from much of it, it is a teacher’s book 
rather than a pupil’s. Its presentation is certainly too uncompromisingly 
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severe for secondary modern schools; and since it is a complete grammar bog 
it is difficult to see just which grammar-school forms could use it as a chs 
book with advantage. 

As ateacher’s vade mecum, however, it is excellent—for the young teach 
er, who, surprisingly, is hardly ever taught more grammar than he receive 
in his own schooldays; and for the teacher of experience, who usually hy 
his own methods and presentation and requires a book only for exercises an 
examples. Dr. Wood’s book reduces instructional matter to a minimum 
has lots of exercises (an average of 80 after each chapter, and more than 1¢ 
on pronouns), and has an excellent index. 

Dr. Wood knows (and helps his reader to avoid) all the snags of Englis 
grammar. Early treatment of Enlargement and Extension makes for mor 
interesting sentence-examples right from the beginning. It is pleasant to fing 
a grammar book which says all that need be said about gender in English i 
eight lines, but Dr. Wood perpetuates the unfortunate Latinised approachis 
talking of the vocative case in English. It is a pity that he has wit 0 to sa 





about graphic analysis. The five pages on number are admirable in thet 
completeness and compression, and many seasoned teachers will find it sal 
tary to read what Dr. Wood has to say about noun phrases. But in th 
thirteen pages on shall and will he tends to out-Fowler Fowler; and thougi 
this is an extremely competent (and original) treatment of a tangled area 
English, it is doubtful whether any pupils but intelligent Sixth-formers woul 
be able to grasp the finer points of Subjective and Objective Volition aud 
their anomalies. 

Dr. Wood and his publishers are too modest: these 374 pages provide not 
only the groundwork but many of the upper storeys too. But this is nota 
pedantic book, and every te acher of English in secondary schools will find 
that it will not only stimulate but almost certainly help to avoid a good ded 
of wasted time and frustration in the teaching of English grammar. 

KENNETH HARDACRE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ILLITERACY, by M. M. Lewis. | Harrap, 1953.] 

This is a book that all teachers should read, because it shows that what really 
concerns us is the importance of literacy. Dr. Lewis refuses to treat illiteracy 
as a positive thing, a readily diagnosed defect, but considers it a variable 
compound, arising from individual- society relationships, which he examints 
with great insight. He advocates a more magnanimous attitude toward 
popular newspapers, films, radio and television, because he regards them 
channels of communication, and he emphasises the place of speech i in modem 
society. Though his plea for a unified conception of communication, 


volving a fresh approach also to English teaching (p. 174), may seem visiot- 
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** Never before has so much information 
been compressed so intelligently into 
428 pages.’’— 
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ary in the light of the apathy and the widespread desire to retain something 
vague for grumbling at, one is not depressed, but stimulated. Dr. Lewis is 
an optimist and a humorist; yet neither glibly nor ostentatiously, for he doe; 
consider carefully the grounds for despair, which he discounts by several 
arguments, though he is inclined to accept a set-back as a result of the last 
war: (i) historical relativity: ‘the critics are measuring the deficiencies of the 
schools against higher and higher standards’; (ii) the analysis of ‘illiterate’ 
into the more manageable terms, ‘functional, crude, and complete illiterates’ 
(iii) an exploration into the verbalism of Intelligence Tests and Galtonian 
Angst, and into theories about the effect of widening education since 1870, 
and (iv) the admission of statistics from such corollary sources as ABCA, and 
the circulation of The Times and books in public libraries. 

Dr. Lewis writes lucidly and cogently, and one would like to see a steady 
influx of teachers and text books, for whom the ideal interpretation of lan- 
guage study, developed particularly on pp. 165-168, would be a reality. A 
useful summary of Dr. Lewis’s main arguments was delivered in an address 
to the School Library Association on 29 December 1953, and is published a 
a pamphlet with the title, Children’s Reading and Illiteracy. 

K.F, 


SECONDARY READERS 


WILD LIFE IN THE BUSH AND JUNGLE, by C. Bernard Rutley. [Ma- 
millan, 5s.] 

WRITERS IN BOOTS, Edited by Humphrey Harman. [Heinemann, 4s.] 

CHOSEN SHORT STORIES, Edited by G. C. Rosser. [Longmans, 3s. 64] 

THE LOST WORLD, by Conan Doyle. [Murray, 4s. 6d.] 

RODNEY STONE, by Conan Doyle. [Murray, 4s. 6d.] 

A PATTERN OF ISLANDS, by Arthur Grimble. [Murray: School Edition, 
4s. 6d.| 

There are three stories in Wild Life in the Bush and Jungle: Inkosi the Lion, 

Thunda the Buffalo, and Tuska the Boar. The titles and the pattern of the 

stories remind one of the Henry Williamson books but their authenticity i 

not of the same order. Thunda says at one point, for instance, ‘Go on, fight 

it out, and may the best bull win’. The stories are for second and third forms 

and have frequent black and white illustrations. 

In Writers in Boots there are thirteen very various extracts from travel 
books, from, for example, Moby Dick, Conrad, Spencer Chapman, T. 
Lawrence and William Cobbett; there is a final ironical passage from Stephen 
Leacock. It is a stimulating collection. Its introduction, its few questions at 
the end and its further reading suggestions at the end of each extract, all do 
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Difficulty with the B & C streams? 


For the fourth year in secondary schools of all types, 
and for the weaker G.C.E. candidates in grammar 
schools, we strongly recommend Living Dangerously. 
Teachers say it is the solution to the problem of the 
truculent unwilling-to-read adolescent who finds 
academic work distasteful and the language paper 
difficult. There is abundant variety and genuine 
excitement in Col. Spencer Chapman’s account of his 
adventures all over the world, but there is more to it 
than entertainment. After reading it pupils of the 
non-academic type are found to read more and think 
more for themselves. 

Lower down the school Mark Twain’s classic, The 
Prince and the Pauper, is a gripping story that never 
fails to go down well with children of all types. 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY 


complete text, illustrated, 5s 6d 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
slightly shortened, the only edition available, 4s 6d 


IN THE 


Queen’s Classics 
EDITION 


A complete list including new titles may be had from 
CHATTO AND WINDUS 
42 William IV Street, London, WC2 
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what this kind of reader should, lead outwards from the samples to mor 
reading. 

Chosen Short Stories, the seventh collection of stories in the Series, is wide 
e.g. Conan Doyle (Holmes), Masefield, Blackwood, Maugham and Steven. 
son. There are brief notes on the authors at the end of the book. The stoic 
are good ones and are recommended for fifteen or sixteen-year-olds. 

The Lost World and Rodney Stone have been shortened by Kenneth Pip. 
nock. ‘Apart from the deletions, the only changes that have been made are 
very occasional alterations of wording or tense to secure continuity.’ The 
stories are too well-known to need much comment. I personally prefer the 
story of prize-fighting to that of the plateau in South America. The passage 
describing the rookery of the pterodactyls which appeared recently in ‘Criti- 
cism in Practice’, with its emphasis on the repulsiveness of the creatures 
seems to me, on re-reading the book, to be representative of an unpleasant 
fascination for gory details. There are brief introductions and chapter by 
chapter questions at the end of each book: I doubt whether the stories will 
be found as convincing as these imply. 

A Pattern of Islands, shortened by the author, is a finely produced book, 
The shortening has perhaps made it a little like a series of episodes, but it 
remains instinct with the humour, excitement and fully realised feeling tha 
have made the full edition so rightly successful. 

D. F. ROWE 


PRIMARY READERS 


ADVENTURES OF BILL AND BETTY, by Evan Owen. [O.U.P., 1s. 64. 
each.| 1, The Man in the Black Hat; 2, Circus Adventure; 3, Fishing Trip; 
4, Canal Mystery; 5, Adventure Underground; 6, High Seas. 

TRADITIONAL TALES, by E. Lucia Turnbull. [O.U-P., Series 1, 2 and 3, 
6s. 6d. each, or stories separately 1s. each.] 

The teaching of Reading in the Primary School has reached a scientific level. 
Translated into practical details this demands print of suitable size and spacing, 
drawings of aesthetic value, and an analysis of word content commensurate 
with the progressive ability of the child. In addition the stories which pro- 
vide the vehicle for the learning process must excite the child’s natural inter- 
ests, extend and deepen his experiences, and give him an appreciation of good 
writing. 

On the above basis I cannot recommend The Adventures of Bill and Betty. 
They purport to be classified readers but the basis of classification is not 
given. In addition, though the subject matter is good the approach is melo- 
dramatic, lacking the essence of truth which is the hallmark of good literature. 
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If I were presented with these books I would, from subject matter and word 
analysis, consider them for my backward eleven-year-olds, for whom we 
have too few good Readers. On second thoughts I would leave them in the 
store room; though the children would enjoy them they are not of sufficient 
merit for school reading. 

Traditional Tales are not, I think, intended as classified readers; if they are 
they need an introductory note stating the basis of classification. As they 
stand I recommend them as books for the class library. Children have a 
perennial delight in folk tales. Here we have six in each volume, substantially 
bound in board covers. The stories are tolerably well written, the illustra. 
tions by Margery Gill are numerous, attractive, and precise, while the print, 
word content and story material are suitable for children with a reading age 
between seven and nine. The books provide stories of moral and cultura 
worth which will be a delight to both boys and girls within that age-range. 
A. G. SHINGLER 


THE ELEPHANT POACHER, by Andrew Wood. [Macmillan, 2s.] 
BOOK BUILDER BOOKS, by G. R. Crosher: Fireman Joe, Cowboy Dave, 

Footballer Steve, Lone Eagle. [Methuen, 1s. 6d. each.] 

WIDE HORIZON READING SCHEME, Stage III, by Ronald Ridout and 
Ian Serraillier. [Heinemann, two readers, 4s. 6d. each; Workbook, ts. 2d.] 
The Elephant Poacher is the fifth book in the Far and Wide series of stories 
intended for top Juniors and for the lower forms of Modern Schools. The 
story has a fair plot and the line illustrations are excellent. The style tends 
to be stilted and the conversation is artificial and occasionally reminiscent of 
serials in feminine weeklies. This type of story, too obviously contrived to 
meet the imagined needs of certain age groups, and issued by publishers in 
vast numbers, usually succeeds in interesting the reader sufficiently to carry 
him to the end if there are no distractions, but fails to stimulate his imagina- 
tion or to instruct him in the fundamental qualities of good prose. He would 

rather be reading a comic; and who would blame him: 

The stories in the Book Builder series have been written with the good 
intention of inspiring backward readers to write. Each chapter is followed 
by a written exercise which, when completed by the pupil, will give him 
the same chapter written out in a different fashion. By following this plan 
throughout the book he will have a complete story in his exercise book, 
written, if not invented, by himself. The stories, despite their extreme brev- 
ity, are lively and will interest children of all ages in Modern Schools. The 
vocabulary is suitable for a reading age of between eight and nine years and 
each book is attractively produced and illustrated. The series should prove 
a useful addition to the equipment of teachers of backward children. 
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POETRY AND PROSE FOR EVERYDAY LIFE 
Edited by C. F. D. MAY 


“This is a refreshing and well-balanced anthology thoroughly to be 
recommended for children aged 11-15."—The Times Educational Supple- 
ment. Besides the four pupils’ books there is a teacher’s book which 
suggests other poems and prose passages for further study, and two 
appendices offering specific suggestions for linking art and music with 


the anthology. 
Books 1-4 (2nd Impression), 4s. 6d. each 


TEACHER’S BOOK, 6s. 


MODERN ACTION AND ADVENTURE 
THE SPIRIT OF MODERN ADVENTURE 
By G. F. LAMB, M.A. 


Two recent titles in Harrap’s Modern English Series. ‘‘Any boy or girl 
over 11 will revel in these excellent stories.”,—Teachers World on Modern 
Action and Adventure. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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The First Essential 
A GOOD DICTIONARY 


NUTTALL’S 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Compiled by J. SOMERS GILL 3s. 6d. 


A simplified Dictionary—not an abridgement of Nuttall’s Standard Dic- 
tionary, but the wealth of that famous work rewritten in simple form to 
bring all meanings within the capacity of students. About 20,000 words 
and phrases have been carefully chosen. 


CHOSEN FOR PLEASURE 


By CHARLES R. WATT, M.A. In Two Volumes. 4s. 6d. each 


This two volume anthology of poetry has been compiled for the purpose 
of presenting the best of the old poems together with many modern ones 
of proven appeal. The first volume is for younger, and the second for 
older pupils. 

Write for inspection copies and our Educational Catalogue 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. [6xsaxeWer 
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230 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


The third stage in the Wide Horizon Reading Scheme is intended for chil. 
dren with a reading age of just over eleven years and includes, as in th 
previous stages, a basic reader, a continuous reader and a workbook. Th, 
continuous reader, Ian Serraillier’s adventure story, Treasure Ahead, is » 
excellent yarn well written. The basic reader, To Please You, and the work 
book, both by Ronald Ridout, are in the familiar pattern and should keep 
the children quiet for half-an-hour or so. B. EVAN OWEN 





LIBRARY 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, The Arden Shakespeare, edited by J. R 
Brown. [Methuen, 155.] 
The new Arden Merchant of Venice, unlike some other volumes in the revised 
series, appears to embody a complete re-editing. It gives a careful text based 
on the first quarto: some of Pooler’s notes to the 1905 edition are incorporated 
but there are considerable additions and replacements. There is a new intro 
duction of 58 pages, together with appendices containing the principal source 
material. Mr. Brown’s list of dramatis persone includes only Salerio and 
Solanio: he has accepted Dover Wilson’s suggestion, supported by Chan- 
bers and other scholars, that ‘Salarino’ is a printing-house ghost owing his 
existence to a confusion among abbreviated speech-prefixes. Square brackets 
make it clear what has been added to the original stage directions. 
Twenty pages of the introduction are devoted to critical discussion, in- 
cluding a full summary of modern interpretation and comment. Mr. Brown 
is committed to no simple view of Shylock either as noble and tragic ora 
villainous and comic. He passes in rapid review Stoll, Charlton, Palmer, 
Murry, Granville Barker, Pettet, Parrott, Miss Bradbrook, Coghill and C.5. 
Lewis, without altogether accepting the views of any one of them. At leas 
the reader is given a fair idea of the main problems, though Mr. Browns 
own final position seems rather indefinite and inconclusive. He allows too 
little, perhaps, for the possibility of an essential unsatisfactoriness, or at least 
essential limitations, in the play itself. R.G.C. 


THE NEW OXFORD ILLUSTRATED DICKENS: BARNABY RUDGE, 125. 64, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 10s. 6d. [The Clarendon Press.] 
One of the chief attractions of these two fine volumes are the clear, delicately 
drawn illustrations, for we now see them as did Dickens and his contem- 
poraries. Up to now modern readers have known these Dickensian pictures 
by such Victorian artists as Landseer, Leech, Tenniel, Cattermole and Browne 
(‘Phiz’) only as reproductions from very worn blocks. All the plates, how- 
ever, in these new issues have been remade from the original drawings which 
appeared in the first editions. 
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Steps to Drama 
G. H. HOLROYD 


A series of four books, graded to suit the four junior school years, and designed to 
provide basic material in all aspects of drama for children. Illustrated with two- 
colour line drawings. First Steps to Drama, 3s. Second and Third Steps to Drama, 
3s. 6d. each. Fourth Steps to Drama, 3s. 9d. 


Far and Wide Stories 


A new series of readers suitable for older juniors or for the younger pupils of 
Secondary Schools. The books contain exciting stories which will enthral children 
and hold their interest, and also give them factual information about life to-day in 
various parts of the world. Illustrated 2s. each 


Sea Story Readers 
ANDREW WOOD 


Book 1. North Sea Children 
Book 2. Treasure in the Hebrides 


A new series of supplementary readers containing stories based on the areas for 
weather forecasting round the British Isles. Suitable for children eight to eleven. 
Illustrated, 2s. each 


Maemillan & Co. Ltd 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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THE ELIZABETHAN LOVE SONNET 


J. W. LEVER 


The first full length study of the Elizabethan sonnet for fifty years. Its 
section on Shakespeare is of special interest for it considers his sonnets as 
an organic entity and in relation to the general Elizabethan tradition. 25s. 


POPE’S DUNCIAD: A Study of its Meaning 


AUBREY L. WILLIAMS 


Pope’s Dunciad is undoubtedly one of the poet’s greatest works of art. 
Because of its weighty historical content it is also the most controversial 
ana difficult of Pope’s works. This essay attempts to place in a new context 
many of the more controversial aspects of the Dunciad and also to explore 
areas of meaning in the poem which in the past have been disregarded or 
only partially understood. 18s. 


METHUEN 






































232 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


The prefaces to both are of considerable interest. In her introduction y 
Barnaby Rudge, Kathleen Tillotson makes the interesting point that Dickey 
is singularly skilful in dealing with history and ‘what is most remarkable in 
his powerful narrative of the riots is the way he combines fidelity to fag 
with the doings of his fictitious characters. . . . The break into Newgate and 
the burning of Langdale’s distillery are described often in the very words of 
contemporary accounts’. 

Christmas Books consists of five stories, “The Christmas Carol’, ‘The 
Chimes’, “The Cricket on the Hearth’, ‘The Battle of Life’, and “The Haunted 
Man’. The last two are known to comparatively few modern readers. Al- 
though Dickens shows some of his worst faults as a writer in these stories 
they are all pervaded with his ‘warm humanity’, as Eleanor Farjeon says in 
her preface, for ‘he always had with him the Poor, whose poverty was not 
God’s divine example, but man’s crying shame’. In conclusion she says that 
but for Dickens, she would never have been born. Her father, before mz- 
riage, was a young New Zealand writer who visited England as the result 
of an encouraging letter from Dickens. Here he wrote a Christmas story 
modelled on Dickens, and this was particularly admired by an American git 
and her father, who on a visit to England made a point of visiting the young 
B. L. Farjeon. The result was ‘a marriage, and in due course myself and my 


three brothers’. R.T. 


ROBERT FROST. SELECTED POEMS [Penguin, 35. 6d.] 

Of all living poets whose work might persuade a non-reader of poetry to 
try the unfamiliar, Robert Frost is the best. He is above all readable: that 
is, he is easy to understand without stopping to think. Not that his poems 
do not deeply repay close study; but much can be got from them by thos 
who are used to reading only novels. 

Like all good American writers, he is regional, but his language transcends 
the slow, rugged New Hampshire speech from which it has developed, and 
becomes a part of the traditional English of Wordsworth, Blunden and 
Edward Thomas. Born in 1874 of a New England father and a Scottish 
mother, Frost achieved little success either as farmer or writer until he was 
nearly forty. He had to come to England to get his first two slim volumes 
published. His unchallenged success in America dates from his return there 
in 1915, when he found his second volume had made him famous. With 
almost no compromise, he has maintained his honoured position as unofficial 
laureate for the past forty years. 

His collected poems are not over bulky, and anyone who reads them will 
make his own discoveries and wish to share them with others. The present 
selection has the special interest of having been made by the poet, but I for 
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rry he did not include ‘In Hardwood Groves’, ‘Brown’s Descent’ 
ind ‘Too Anxious for Rivers’. High as is Frost’s general level, I am con- 


inced that the latter poem is outstanding. J.R 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FOURTH STEPS TO DRAMA, by G. H. Holroyd. | Macmillan, 3s. od.| 
LAZY JACK AND OTHER PLAYS, by K. Watson. |Macmillan, ts. iod.] 





tHE BEST OF THE BOFFINS, by J. G. Colson. | Macmillan, 3s. 
\ DRAMATIC NEW TESTAMENT READER, by G. H. Holroyd. [ Macmillan, 


SIX PLAYS FOR SIXES, by Margaret Cornell. | Warne, 2s. 6d.] 


THE LORIMERS AT HOME, by F. Y. Thompson. |Longmans, 7s. 6d.| 

SELECTED TEXTS OF MODERN DIALOGUE, by W. J. Ball. |Longmans, 
0 ey) 

RING UP THE CURTAIN: Four Plays of 1954. | Heinemann, 16s. | 


LASSICAL STORIES, told by Freda Saxey. | The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
6s. 6d.) The I ibrary edition of the stories noticed in our Spring 1955 Issuc. 
MES PETITS LIVRES ILLUSTRES, by Y. S. Baume, Books 3 and 4. | Warne, 
NIV RSITY ANTHOLOGY FOR OVERSEAS STUDENTS. | Longmans, 


NIVERSITY ANTHOLOGY FOR STUDENTS OF COMMERCE. |Lone- 
mans, ¢ od. | 
UNIVERSITY ANTHOLOGY FOR ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS. [Long- 
mans, 6d. | 

Each of the three anthologies above is selected by a panel of lecturers in 

Egypt ‘tor use in Universities, Higher Institutes and Senior Forms’. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS: Book I and Teacher's 
Book, by C. E. Eckersley. |Longmans, $s. each.| 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, by Cecil Woodham-Smith. {Penguin, 3s. 6d.| 
This book was reviewed in Vol. V, No. 4. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by E. Albert, revised by J. A. 
Stone. | Harrap, 10s. 6d. | 

ARMS AND THE MAN, by Bernard Shaw, with an Introduction and Notes 
by A. C. Ward. [Longmans in association with Constable, 4s. 3d.] 

TYPHOON, by Joseph Conrad. [Longmans, 3s. 6d.] 

MOBY DICK, by Hermann Melville. [Chatto and Windus, 5s.| 

FARTHEST NORTH, by F. Nansen. [Chatto and Windus, 5s.| 

THE STRANGER PRINCE, by Margaret Irwin. [Chatto and Windus, ss.] 























Several additions have been made recently to 


THE NEW CLARENDON 


SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor: Rev. R. E. C. HOUGHTON, Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s Hall and Lecturer in Eng- 
lish Literature in Oriel College, Oxford 


Much Ado About Nothing. Edited by Philip Wayne 65 
a worthy newcomer to the series...——-The Times 
Educational Supplement 


Coriolanus. Edited by B. H. Kemball-Cook 
*... the attractive New Clarendon Coriolanus .. 0 
Journal of Education 
and shortl 


THE WINTER’S TALE. Edited by S. L. Bethell 


This edition is fuller than most volumes in the series since 
this play presents more difficulties than most. The editor has 
drawn on his own monograph and recent trends on Shake- 
spearian criticism have been considered, especially as re- 
gards the imagery, “wit-writing,’ and dramatic conditions 


Other volumes are: 
Julius Caesar As You Like It 
The Merchant of Venice Henry V 
Macbeth Twelfth Night 
Henry IV, Part 1 A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Henry IV, Part 2 Romeo and Juliet 
Richard II Hamlet, 6s. 
The Tempest 


Each volume 5s., unless otherwise marked 


Applications for inspection copies 
should be addressed to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, OXFORD 




















